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Schoolhouse 
Design 


| PROBLEM Can an elementary school 


LO) AYA NTE be designed for 
Hite future high school use? 


SEE COMPLETE CONTENTS ON PAGE 3 

















New Slant-O-Matic 401, only combination 
Slant Needle and automatic zigzag machine! 
Finest straight stitching, and fancy stitching 
just by “tuning” a knob. 


Slant-Needle 301, a truly practical ma- 
chine! Slant needle affords superior sewing 
visibility. Many other new features such as 
fully enclosed direct gear motor. 














Make your classroom roomier with 


3-WAY SINGER sewinc DESKs 












It’s a cutting table... 
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It’s a sewing desk... It’s a study desk! 


You'll accommodate more students in less space—comfortably, 
efficiently—with the new SINGER Sewing Desks. Because with a 
SINGER 3-way desk you eliminate the need for additional cutting 
tables and study desks. 


For sewing ... the built-in SINGER* Sewing Machine is placed 
so you have a full 1814” to the left of the needle. For cutting . .. 
machine lowers out of sight, and drop leaf opens to give you a 
generous 43” by 3734” surface. For studying . . . drop leaf folds 
back and you have a perfectly smooth 43” by 1834” study desk. 


And you can have your choice of Slant-Needle or Slant-O-Matic 
SINGER Sewing Machine heads. 


For free folder on sewing desks... 


and for information about SINGER Sewing Desks at a substantial 
school discount—as well as the special discount on a new SINGER 
machine for yourself, write: SINGER Sewing Machine Co., Edu- 
cational Department, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


* 
Listed’ in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
If *A Trademark uf THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


(For more information, see last page) 











NATURALLY, YOU'D EXPECT RCA VICTOR TO BE WELL-SCHOOLED 
IN HIGH FIDELITY. And to prove it, here are four RCA Victor New 
Orthophonic High Fidelity ‘“Victrolas’”®... designed by engineers who com- 
bined years of experience in the science of sound with special attention to 
schools’ needs for fine high fidelity reproduction. Each versatile model features * 
a 4-Speed Floating Action Record Changer complete with 16 rpm speed for 
“Talking Book” records. Stereotape input jacks on every model make it easy 
to later add the dramatic new wonders of stereophonic sound. And you can’ 
choose one of these smart-looking models in any price range... from the excit-: 
ing Mark IV to the sturdy, portable Mark XI. See your RCA Victor dealer for: 
a demonstration, or write for full information. 


MARK IV 


on $229.95 Ay 


tive AN $299.95 


MARK VI 


$189.95 


ie an 


$159.95 


MARK XI 


$129.95 


Manufacturer’s nationally advertised list prices shown, ARE YOU WELL-SCHOOLED IN HIGH FIDELITY? Here's help... 
subject to change. Slightly higher Far West and South. in the very interesting and easy-to-read book called “How to 


Prices are for mahogany finishes, other finishes slightly Understand High Fidelity”... yours for 25c while still available. 
higher. Most models also available in Canada. Send the coupon and a quarter. 


Educational Services, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J. 
For my enclosed quarter, I'd like “How to Understand High Fidelity.” 


Tmk(s) ® 
NAME TITLE. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA =| °° 


ADORESS__ 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N.J. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR GYMNASIUM 
THE FINEST GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
IN PR 


IS SURPRISINGLY COMPETITIVE 


>» REMEMBER... 
N THE INDUSTRY 


ICE. 


WRITE FOR WAYNE’S ALL-NEW 
WORKS 


ROLLING GYMSTAND CATALOG R-57 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 


ROLLING GYMSTANDS 


(For more information, see last page) 








BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
WAYNE 


1RON 


144 N. PEMBROKE AVENUE, WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘Stromberg’s new 
Electronic Time System 
performs beyond compare... 


e Jewelled Master Clock movement with 
automatically wound 72-hour spring power 
reserve. 


* yore Clocks standard with hourly 
: and 12-hour supervision — correction cy: 
: , pr f wd cles completed in only 60 seconds. 

e Program Unit, capable of 1440 signals 
PLUS features daily on each circuit, immediately resets 

not offered | following power interruption. 
by others e Manual signals sound instantly on de- 

pressing program key. 

e Seven-channel transmitter — one for 
clock supervision, six for program signals. 


” Installation and maintenance service 
available throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 


A product of the laboratories of one of the largest clock manufacturers in 
the world—YOUR GUARANTEE of performance, quality and dependability. 


Here are some 





For complete 
details, write: 





TIME 
CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
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McHENRY, ILL., JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL «© Architect: RAY A. ORPUT ASSOCIATES 


your school, too, 


can have Hufcor Accordion Door 


sound control at NO EXTRA COST 


McHenry Junior High School gets multiple uses and sound 















































‘; control all in one from Hufcor Accordion Doors. Tough, 





laminated 5-ply covers (60 oz. per sq. ft. vs. 18.4 oz. regular drape 
type doors) provide substantial sound reduction from one area 
to another. Since Hufcor covers are removable, liners can be 























Circle the number on the magazine’s reply card 


| z | added later on the job, if moré sound conditioning is needed. 
for complete information. 


FOR BETTER SOUND CONTROL, GREATER IMPACT RESISTANCE, 
LONGER LIFE, SPECIFY HUFCOR ACCORDION DOORS 
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A"snap” to install... all parts snap or fit 
together. Low first cost . . . low installation 


cost. 


BFOT is a slimmer, more stylish baseboard ... 


ideal for wall-to-wall 


carpeting . . . permits 


“zone” heating . . . so designed that any cold air 


from picture windows actually improves heat circu- 
lation . . . easily painted to blend with any color 


scheme ... no deep air foils to run up painting costs. 


You'll want to know more about America’s 
Newest Baseboard. Write for “BFOT’’ data. 


MOVING INTO AIR CONDITIONING? The nearby Dunham-Bush 


sales engineer can be a big help to you. He's readily available 
to review the complete Dunham-Bush line of air conditioning and 
refrigeration products. Your request will bring him your way. 


Dunham 


WEST HARTFORD 10 e 


-Bush, inc. 


CONNECTICUT e U.S. A. 





(For more information, see last page) 





AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION + HEATING » HEAT TRANSFER 


WEST HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT © MICHIGAN CITY. INDIANA MARSHALL TOWN. (OWA 
RIVERSIDE. CALIFORNIA + UTICA. NEW YORK 


SUBSIDIARIES 


WEAT-x, INC. a> THE GmuswER CO. PUNFBAIEEE ourease-ousw (camaoa) LTO 
ORewsTeR, wv. GAINESVILLE. GA. = TORONTO, CANADA 
SruNNER ComPoraTion (Canada) LTO. 

PORT “Ore. Owrame 


UNH AMBUSH. LTO. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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One floor vs. multi-story 


Sir: Your magazine is terrific and, so 
far, has given me more help than have 
any of my professional magazines. 
Perhaps you will help me with a 
problem? Have you had, or will you 
soon have, a story on the comparative 
costs of building the one-floor plan 
ys. the multi-floor plan school? 
We desperately need such facts now. 
CARL L. HOPKINS 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
DELAWARE, O. 


# A prominent architectural firm has 
been working with us on the story you 
suggest. A set of actual educational 
specifications is being used, and two 
hypothetical building situations have 
been assumed—one calling for a multi- 
story structure, the other for a one- 
story school. The architects are “cost- 
ing-out” the two solutions. Because of 
the work involved, the story may be 
several months in preparation. ED. 


No December issue 


Sir: First of all, I wish to thank you 
for selecting my name for your origi- 
nal mailing of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
I enjoy reading every page because 
it is written more clearly and con- 
cisely than any other publication I 
receive. This is one of the very few I 
would put on my shelf for later 
reference. 

I have been upset the last few days 
and that is the second reason for this 
letter. Where is my December copy, 
free or not? Please send it right away. 

ALTON M. TORGAN 
CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
STRATFORD, CONN. 


‘@ The November and December is- 


sues of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT were 
combined in one. In the future, SM 
will be published monthly. Ep. 


Suggestions for articles 


Sir: Thank you for the valuable help 
which SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is giv- 
ing to its readers. The widespread 
coverage of information relating to 
such varied, pertinent topics is of 
great help to both the layman and the 
professional school man. 

An area of concern to us all, na- 
tionally as well as locally, is that of 
teacher utilization (deployment of 
personnel, and rearrangement of sub- 
ject matter, pupils, teachers, time, 
space and compensation). Experimen- 
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For Beauty 
specify FOLDOOR because... 


... the exclusive design of the new Multi-X FoLpoor incor- 
porates a hidden safeguard for the lasting beauty of your 
room divider or folding door. 


You can forget about unsightly wrinkles or sagging folds 
in the fabric of your Multi-X Foipoor. The fabric is fastened 
to the frame in the valley of the fold, by a special free-floating 
self-aligning clip or hook, positioned by the frame hinge pin. 
That way, the fabric is always stretched taut over the frame, 
whether flexed open or closed—insuring straight, graceful 
volutes at all times, 


This free-floating, self-aligning fabric-fastener is one of many 
hidden advantages of Fotpoor—the only complete line of 
fabric-covered folding partitions and doors. It will pay you 
to investigate these advantages. Call your nearest FoLDOoR 
distributor—listed under ‘“‘Doors” in the yellow pages—or 
write us direct. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
1545 Van Buren Street « Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
In Canada: Foldoor of Canada Ltd., Montreal 26 


Installing distributors in all principal cities 





(For more information, see last page) 














ALDEK 


" ALUMINUM 
SCAFFOLDS 


put faster, 
safer maintenance 


within easy reach 


Only a few minutes fo erect 
.-. Stores in small space. 


ee | 


— 











ALDEK Alumi- 
num rolling 
stairway and 
span scaffolds 
solve overhead 
problems — save 


t 


time & money on 
maintenance, in- 


‘spection and re- 
pair work. 


Write for full information on ALDEK 
Aluminum scaffolds, stages and indus- 
trial ladders. 


ALUMINUM 37 PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept, $L-3, 289 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
A || aT 


(For more information, see last page) 








tation with study in this field is oc- 
curring in various forms in many 
school systems in the United States. 
Yet, there is a need for some organ to 
gather and compile this information 
and make it available to all who might 
use it. Your SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
magazine, with its national coverage 
and its system for collecting data has 
proved most effective and helpful in 
other areas. May I suggest that SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT undertake this service? 
Any work begun in this field before 
the NSBA and AASA meetings, could, 
perhaps, be incorporated into their 
programs—and certainly into the 
many “buzz” sessions. 
GENEVIEVE R. ONCLEY 
TEACHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
NEWTON, MASS. 


Sir: I have been very happy to receive 
copies of the new magazine SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. I feel that the January, 
1958 issue gave the finest coverage 
of many common school problems 
that I have seen in a long time. 

It seems to me that your magazine 
is attempting to do a very fine piece 
of work in terms of practical sug- 
gestions, and what I call “how to do” 
articles for busy superintendents. I 
should like to suggest that you give 
thought to producing an article on 
combination classes (where one teach- 
er teaches two grades in one room, 
third and fourth, fifth and sixth, etc.), 
similar to the article on double ses- 
sions in the January issue. These 
classes are necessitated because equal 
groups of people do not come year 
after year to enroll in our public 
schools. Some of the human relations 
factors revolve around students, par- 
ents, teachers, philosophy, district or- 
ganization, and administration. 

JENS H. HUTCHENS 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
CAJON VALLEY UNION DISTRICT 
EL CAJON, CALIF, 


@ We appreciate suggestions for fu- 
ture articles. If you write, please give 
us as much detail as possible as to 
precisely what information you need. 
ED. 


Back issues of SM 


Sir: We are sorry to note that we 
haven’t seen the October, 1957 issue 
of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. We would 
appreciate it if we could have a copy. 
WILLIAM C. KUTZ 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL. 

WILSON JOINT SCHOOL SYSTEM 

WEST LAWN, PA. 


™ Back issues of SM are available in 
limited quantities. In the future, re- 
quests should be accompanied by a 
check for $1.00 per issue. ED. 













Good vision vital 
fo good learning 





Bausch & Lomb 


SCHOOL VISION 
TESTER 


Speeds your | 
visual health program 


Good vision is vital to scholastic 
achievement. The Bausch & 
Lomb School Vision Tester pro- 
vides fast, reliable measurement 
of visual performance—identi- d 
fies the 1 out of 4 pupils in need 

of visual attention—makes pos- 

sible a complete, streamlined 

visual health program. 

Compact, easily portable, the 
instrument requires only 2 x 2 
feet of space on a small table 
near an electrical outlet. 

Complete range of profes- 
sionally approved Massachusetts : 
type tests administered by one 
person in 2 minutes. No. prewie 
Ous experience required. Write 
for illustrated brochure H-629: 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 

Dept. V-3, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Included 


with brochure : 
Professionally approved 5” x7” 
plastic Classrcom Vision Demon- 
_.Strator for school nurse teachers. 
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Bunwik. 
an important NEW contribution to the educational environment by VULLUS | 











LEADERSHIP IN ANY FIELD of endeavor—be 

itin the arts, the sciences, commerce—carries with 

it the corollary responsibility of the continuing 

search for improvement. 

Brunswick has met—and continues to meet—this 

responsibility. 

O]Uimrexoyahddaleiiare Mci-¥-1 gel pice) am ol-s0e-1annl-vabarcjalela-len eis ln 

important area for improvement. 

COLOR 

True, we were tlre first to offer color in our furniture 
and others have since followed . .. but, with 


manvacsxe morolabeahole hate! sn comm -1oleler-helelar- lim olaelol-1-s-1-1-0 


And so, to a special team of educators, colorists 
and. designers we assigned the investigation of the 
relationship between color and learning. Ultimate 
objective: ‘Give us a color program based upon 
(YoU Kor-)akolar-linvmmaat=t-Tallale piel mr- (ei German alo) ane) olelaliel-loe)e- 1 
dkeyamr- totals 

Hundreds of ‘administrators, architects, teachers 
ind Board members were:contacted. The consen- 
Sus agreed with our original appraisal. Color, 
though attractive in and of-itself, when put into a 
Jou plore) imelelanmmonacciammeileminadi=mncom-salar-larer-macal-misr-lealale 
processes. 

Next, our team examined the entire scope of color 
theory—again talked’ to educators, architects, ad- 
ministrators, informed laymen... objective: a series 
of integrated school furniture colors which will 
create the required Environment for Learning. 
The result? ...dramatic... functional .. : Bruns- 
wick Color for Learning Furniture. 





creare THe ENVIRONMENT 


WITH THE Brunswick. Oo 


EDUCATORS ... ARCHITECTS... COLORISTS KNOW THAT 
COLOR IS IMPORTANT IN TODAY'S SCHOOLS. 


Color — proper color— properly used —is a recognized important aspect of 
a good learning environment. The proper color in furniture has an integrating 
effect upon the whole environment—ties together the various colors and 
materials. 


Color for Learning in the Fourth Grade. A neutral-to-stimulating environment. 
Note use of greens to offset strong sunlight exposure. Yellow in cabinets adds 
a touch of stimulation as does conference table arrangement. 


WHATEVER THE EDUCATIONAL LEVEL. Brunswick Color 
Helps Create An Educationally Purposeful Environment for Learning. 


BIC i 
a 





In Primary Schools—you can create 
the desired environment of intimacy, 
warmth, informality—the security of a 
homelike situation—through the use of 
natural building materials and gay 
colors. 





In Upper Elementary and Junior 
High Schools—you can create the 
desired environment of exploration, 
guidance, cooperation and mutual 
community of interests through the use 
of proper materials and subtle colors. 








Color for Learning in the Arts and Crafts R 
priate to creativity and movement. Neutral 
serves as non-clashing display for various ca 


tie 











In High School and College—you 
can create the desired environment of 
purposeful achievement, concentra- 
tion, responsibility, growing maturity 
and life planning through the use of 
carefully selected building materials 
and sophisticated colors. 











Neutral 
arious ca 





FOR LEARNING 
FOR LEARNING erocram 


Children are naturally colorful. They respond to a bright, cheerful environ- 
ment. They like the unrestrictive qualities of the colors of nature brought 
into the classroom. They react to the moods created by properly color- 
planned conference, study and activity areas. 

Brunswick “Color for Learning” furniture has an integrating effect upon 
the whole environment. It ties together colors and textures used in the school 
plant into an educationally purposeful environment. 











i Crafts Room. A stimulating room appro- Color for Learning in the Kindergarten. Furniture and cabinet colors lend 
. Neutral background (including cabinets) spacious, outdoor feeling to room. Color also used to delineate both quiet and 
various colored paintings and projects. stimulating areas depending upon the work or play to be done. 


WHEREVER USED... Classrooms... Libraries . . . Cafeterias .. . 
Shops .. . Offices . . . Public Areas . . . Brunswick Color for Learning 
Helps Create An Educationally Purposeful Environment for Learning. 














In Classrooms—a good visual and In Arts and Crafts Rooms—a good 
psychological environment appropriate visual environment and to promote 
to the activity. work organization, designate order. 











In Libraries—a good visual environ- 
ment and a quiet atmosphere condu- 
cive to concentration and study. 


In Offices—a good conference and 
business environment replete with 
friendliness, dignity, orderliness, effi- 
ciency and cooperation. 

















In Cafeterias—an appropriately relax- In Public Areas—reflect a warmth of 
ing, appetizing environment.in which to welcome, community interest, purpose- 
eat and socialize. ful activity and recreation appropriate 
to the space. 



































Oo R 
FOR 
LEARNING 


The Most Important Contribution to the 


Field of School Equipment Since the Intro- 
duction of the Brunswick Line of Functional 
... Flexible Furniture of Advanced Design... 





BRUNSWICK CHAIRS 
AND COMBINATION UNITS 


are available in Fiberglass Colors for 
Learning and Natural Maple Plywood. 


1. STACKING CHAIR—in Blue, Green, 
Red, Yellow, Salmon, Gray. Sizes: 11’, 
12”, 13”, 14”, 15”, 16", 17”, 18". 2. CHAIR 
DESK—in Green, Yellow, Salmon, 
Gray. Adult size. 3. TABLET-ARM 
CHAIR—in Green, Yellow, Sal- 
mon, Gray. Adult size. 4. STUDY- 
TOP COBMINATION— in Green, 
Yellow, Salmon, Gray. Desk 

Height: 27”, 29”. 





AND NOW... BRUNSWICK FURNITURE—FROM KINC 








WRITE OR PHONE for your 

free copy of the authoritative fact 

and idea-filled booklet 

“Functional Color For The 
Classroom." 

See how geographic location ... 
nearby structures .. . building 

details . . . room orientation... 

room size... room shape... type 

of lighting . . . affects the use of color. 
Whether you're building a new school. . 
remodeling an older school—here is a 
valuable guide to the better utilization of 
educationally purposeful color. 


THE NEW STANDARD OF QUALITY IN THE SCHOOL FURNITURE FIELD 
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BRUNSWICK MOVEABLE CABIN 
are available with sliding doors in 

all six Colors: Blue, Green, Red, . 
Yellow, Salmon, Gray. 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH COLLEGE—I!IS AVAILABLE IN 


OPED AN 


Ey FIBERGLASS 


Researched, developed and produced for specialized use in critical 
components of sound-barrier breaking jet aircraft, Brunswick Fiber- 
glass is a tested . . . proven and much needed addition to the field of 
school furniture. 


Here is a truly rugged reinforced plastic tested more than five years 
in Our aeronautic research laboratories and in schoolroom use. No 
other school furniture manufacturer offers fiberglass compounded to 
withstand as rugged in-use treatment. 


Once again, Brunswick brings its outstanding technological skills 
to serve the needs of American education. Brunswick Fiberglass is, 
indeed, an industry “‘First” of unprecedented importance . . . and value! 


mail this postage-free reply card today 
for idea- filled booklet 





‘‘Functional Color For The Classroom’’ 





Please send __copies to 





Name ae wis 





Address 








City . __Zone State 





... and thanks very much 
12-34-567 


COLDR FOR LEARNING—BRUNSWICK FIBERGLASS to 8 sizes for kindergarten through college. 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 








TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 


— 


BOOK-BOX COMBINATIONS 


STACKING CHAIRS 





MOVEABLE CABINETS 


STACKING DESKS 


TEACHER DESKS 


Fr] 


STUDY-TOP COMBINATIONS 


— rl 


i 


TABLES 








TABLET ARM CHAIRS 


_— 


; 


CHAIR DESKS 





TYPING DESKS 





BUSINESS MACHINE DESKS 





STUDENTS’ WARDROBES 


BOOKKEEPING DESKS 





AUDIO CONSOLES 


1 for better learning... for lasting service 
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SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


Comparative costs for 
3 different types of bonds 


« = wm There are three different 
types of school bonds commonly 
used by school boards. Circum- 
stances often dictate which type is 
used. Frequently, however, a board 
will select a bond type purely to 
satisfy real or potential resistance 
from taxpayers. 

Outlined in the copy and follow- 
ing chart is a highly simplified com- 
parison of the nature and cost of 
the three most common issues. 


The three types 


Sinking Fund Bonds. All principal 
payments are deferred to a final 
maturity date. Tax payments are 
placed in escrow until the bonds 
mature. The fund can be invested, 
but protection difficulties are con- 
siderable. 

Serial Bonds—equal principal, var- 
iable interest payment. Fixed annual 
principal paymerts are made, but 
interest payments decrease each 
year. Some school districts prefer 
this type because heavy early prin- 
cipal payments will free up bonding 
capacity if it is needed for further 
building. 

Serial Bonds—principal and interest 
in equal annual payments. Payments 
are equal each year. The annual 
amount allocated to interest de- 
creases as the amounts allocated to 
principal increase. Some _ bonds 
mature each year. 

As the chart indicates, equal an- 
nual principal payments provide 
the lowest total cost. The spread is 
often large in total interest payments. 

Unfortunately, with school taxes 
rising rapidly, few communities 


= a 


Clip 
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want to study the ultimate cost of a 
bond issue. Primary emphasis is 
placed on “what will it do to the 
tax rate.” Often the school board, 
itself, is at fault for failing to present 
alternative plans. 

It is important to remember that 
when the “tax climate” offers any 
hope of rapid payment (or even 
partial pay-as-you-go financing)— 
or if future district expansion is in- 


evitable—the healthiest and cheap- 
est course is to try to sell the public 
on the punitive cost of interest. 
More detail may be obtained by 
consulting Bulletin No. 20, pub- 
lished in 1957 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. This valuable booklet is 
available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, in Washington, for 
only 55¢. End 


this 


The comparative total interest and principal costs per $1,000 bond at various 
interest rates and for different periods of years 












































Costs at interest rate of — 
Bond, by length of term 
1p 2p 3p 4p Sp 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

10 years 
Sinking fund $1,100.00 | $1,200.00 | $1,300.00 | $1,400.00 | $1,500.00 
Serial-equal principal, variable 

interest payment ........................ 4 1,055.00} 1,110.00; 1,165.00) 1,220.00; 1,275.00 
Serial-equal total principal and 

interest! payment ....................-- -| 1,055.62] 1,112.62; 1,171.16; 1,231.48; 1,293.76 
15 years 
Sinking fund 1,150.00} 1,300.00} 1,450.00} 1,600.00; 1,750.00 
Serial-equal principal, variable 

interest payment .....................-.-.-- | 1,080.00; 1,160.00} 1,240.00| 1,320.00; 1,400.00 
Serial-equal total principal and 

interest! payment ....................... | 1,080.89; 1,166.97) 1,255.65/ 1,348.83) 1,440.78 
20 years 
Sinking fund 1,200.00 | 1,400.00| 1,600.00; 1,800.00| 2,000.00 
Serial-equal principal, variable 

interest payment .............-...-.---.--0+ 1,105.00; 1,210.00; 1,315.00; 1,420.00; 1,525.00 
Serial-equal total principal and 

interest! payment ....................--.. 1,107.14; 1,219.50; 1,338.94) 1,467.54| 1,594.93 
30 years 
Sinking fund 1,300.00 | 1,600.00} 1,900.00| 2,200.00; 2,500.00 
Serial-equal principal, variable 

interest payment ..........................- 1,155.00} 1,310.00; 1,465.00; 1,620.00| 1,775.00 
Serial-equal total principal and 

interest! payment .....................-.-- 1,161.26} 1,335.78} 1,513.36| 1,730.40; 1,917.05 





1Total costs for equal total annual payments — principal and interest — are, as computed for the Unit 
16 illustrations, on the basis of the next whole dollar above the minimum. Total costs are slightly lees 
than those shown in Table 3, and the difference is greater or less as the amount of the next whole dollar 
varies from the minimum as derived from the index. 
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Walk in...Walk out design! 










Jim Odell 


The SKikonw Portable features 


no bench braces to climb over. 
Girls appreciate this! oon ae ae Sener 


eating problem in your 
schools. 


Sit down . .. enjoy yourself! See how easy it is with no 
bench braces to climb over. Just walk in . . . walk out. 
This exclusive feature frees the entire bench for seating 
..-no lost space...no straddling on Erickson benches. 


Find out more about this feature so appreciated by 
girls and women .. . and many other’ Erickson fea- 
tures such as . . . plastic benches as well as plastic 
tops . . . automatic hydraulic action . . . minimum 
storage . . . beautiful Zinc Irydite plated steel... 
durability for year after year economy. 


: bs Gentlemen: Please send my free copy of your new 
Write for 20 iin booklet. : 20-page booklet on solving the seating-for-eating problem. 








ee ALDEMAN Ba... MFG. CO. 


Dept. SM-3 ¢ 2580 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 
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Sy ihoow. PORTABLE FOLD-A-WAY PRODUCTS Jim besa 
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meEeWS OF THE SCHWawaLe 


Houston district 
eliminates recess 


The Houston, Tex., school district 
has eliminated the daily 15-minute 
recess in its more than 100 elemen- 
tary schools and replaced it with a 
20-minute supervised physical educa- 
tion program. 

Teachers work in pairs, one of them 
taking two classes to the playground 
every other day while the other one 
has free time for various uses, from 
conferring with parents to washing 
her hands. The next day the two 
teachers reverse their assignments. 
Lavatory-water fountain breaks of five 
to 10 minutes are scheduled as needed 
during the school day. 

The change was instituted by the 
Houston school board in September, 
upon the recommendation of its cur- 
riculum cleanup committee. Schools 
put the plan into effect in various 
ways. 

In many schools, such as the West 
University Place elementary school, 
the system is working well. The daily 
20-minute physical education break is 
followed bya 10-minute lavatory-water 
fountain break; plus 10 minutes free 
time after lunch and another 10-min- 
ute “water break” at 1:50 p.m.— 
just before the first and second grades 
are dismissed for the day. 

In other schools, teachers com- 
plained at a meeting of the Houston 
Teachers Association after a few 
weeks’ trial, that third to sixth grade 
pupils need more time to let off steam. 
Children have no time for visiting, they 
complained, or opportunity to develop 
resourcefulness. 

Teachers do not actually get free 
time every other day, as contemplated 
by the plan, some teachers told the 
meeting. Instead, they said, since they 
also must sit with their children during 
lunch hour, they are “tied” to their 
children all day long. 

“I'd rather have recess and teach 
15 minutes longer each day,” a first 
grade teacher said. 

A seven-member committee of the 
teachers’ association met with the 
school board to discuss both complaints 
and praise concerning the new system. 
The board voted to continue the pro- 
gram through the school year. Ad- 
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ministrators throughout the district 
will make no recommendations on the 
program until a year’s trial ends. 


ame scutes 


Detroit ends half-day 
sessions in grade schools 


Half-day sessions in elementary 
schools in Detroit have been elimi- 
nated this term for the first time since 
1895. To accomplish this, almost 2,000 
fifth-graders were transferred to 
schools as much as five miles from 
their homes. 

Special buses pick up the students 
at designated points near their homes 
or their former schools. They are trans- 
ported to new schools which had had 


empty classrooms. The students will 
remain in their new schools just this 
term. Next term a new group of fifth- 
graders will take their place in the 
transfer schools, remaining for a year. 
In this way students will be able to 
graduate from the sixth grade in their 
home schools. 

The program will cost the Detroit 
school system 60¢ per pupil per day 
or nearly $6,000 per week. 


ee ee 


Joint project helps 
problem children 


Teachers and parents are working 
cooperatively in Santa Clara county, 
Calif., to help those children partici- 





Too good to miss... 


Columbus, O. . . . The board of edu- 
cation here is expected to make polio 
innoculation mandatory for school en- 
trance. All children under 10 years of 
age, entering the school system for 
the first time will have to present 
proof of innoculation. Children who 
are physically unfit, or whose parents 
are conscientious objectors to innocu- 
lations, will be exempt. 

The new regulation will parallel 
one in effect in Columbus now which 
makes innoculations for small pox and 
diptheria mandatory. It has been rec- 
ommended by the county health com- 
missioner and medical society. 


Detroit, Mich. . . . A fight is brew- 
ing here over a proposal in the Michi- 
gan legislature for an amendment to 
the state constitution making Bible 
reading mandatory in public schools. 
The measure is being pressed as a 
means of curbing juvenile delinquency. 

Under the plan students would be 
required to memorize the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Lord’s Prayer by 
the sixth grade. Teachers would be 
required to read 10 Bible verses to 
their students each day. 

Opposition has already been mani- 


fested by religious and educational 
leaders in this city. Otis Crosby, di- 
rector of information for the board of 
education said the idea is “just an in- 
vitation to trouble.” 


New York City ...A Brooklyn 
grand jury investigating lawlessness in 
the public schools has demanded that 
a uniformed policeman be stationed 
in each school to combat what it de- 
scribed as a “crime wave.” The grand 
jury has made the demand three times 
in recent months. 

The proposal has been opposed by 
all teacher organizations and the city’s 
board of education. New York’s police 
commissioner has also attacked the 
plan. However, continued difficulties 
have led city and state officials to in- 
vestigate new ways to handle the prob- 
lem of delinquency in the schools. 


Great Neck, N. Y. . . . Teacher sal- 
aries will be raised here next year an 
average of $150. The increase will 
make the top pay in the Great Neck 
schools more than $10,000. Minimum 
pay for a starting teacher with a BA 
degree will be $4,700. The increase 
will give Great Neck teachers one of 
the top salary scales in the country. 
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A COMPLETELY NEW CHAIR CONCEPT. The Student Line 
Chair stacks level, stacks snugly, stacks firmly balanced to 
greater number—takes up less space. Every feature was 
designed with the student in mind, providing advanced 
function. Notice the leg design... greater stability —nothing 
to trap heels. Self-adjusting glides hug the floor; longer 
wear. Extra large back and seat are contoured for all posi- 
tion comfort. Trim and attractive in appearance, this chair 
combines every feature for lasting satisfaction. 





STURDY STUDY TOP CHAIR UNIT. Available left and right 
—in four chair heights and three top sizes. Work surfaces 
on all models are easily adjustable to three 1” positions with 
single cap screw on either side. Free standing design; all 
corners open. Strong one-piece attachment arm, attaches 
under seat. Available with large book rack accessible from 
either side. Study top assembly interchangeable on study 
top desk (not pictured). Chair usable separately or with 
tablet arm, chair desk, study top or book box attachment. 


We invite you to send for our new catalog. Shows the complete new 
Student Line... full-color illustrations, all-new features, details of construction, 
materials and finishes. The big news in school furniture! Write for it now. 





SPACIOUS TABLET ARM CHAIR UNIT. Large tablet arm 
allows plenty of ‘“‘elbow room.” Available left and right hand 
in three chair heights. Work surfaces adjustable 1” up and 
1” forward. One-piece heavy gauge attachment arm, with 
unusually ample screw holding. This is the first tablet arm 
chair with arm adjustment underneath the seat for added 
strength—has great stability. Chair usable separately or 
with tablet arm, chair desk, study top or book box attach 
ment. An important advancement in adaptability. 


THE IDEAL OPEN FRONT DESK. Free standing design elim 
inates cross bars; leaves maximum leg room. Large roomy 
book box of one-piece formed steel has rounded corners, 00 
sharp edges anywhere. Cut back front for easy interior 
visibility. Easily adjustable to three positions, entirely 
outside the book box. No obstructions inside. Groups in all 
positions. Tubular steel understructure provides un 
rigidity. Strong swaged legs have generous sized self-adjust- 
ing floor glides. Top surface is durable melamine plastic. 
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advanced feature for comfort, adjustability and rugged service 


EFFICIENT CHAIR DESK UNIT. Ideally proportioned, gen- 
erous-sized work surface, available right or left hand in 
three chair heights. Work surfaces adjustable 1” up, 1” for- 
ward. Sturdy one-piece attachment arm; ample screw hold- 
ing. Great stability is achieved through chair leg design. 
Sturdy one-piece fixture underneath the seat provides ad- 
justment means. Shown with large book rack accessible 
from either side. Chair usable separately or with tablet arm, 
chair desk, study top or book box attachment. 


STUDENT LINE TABLES...an entirely new concept in stream- 
lined stability. Sturdy free- standing design; no bars or cross 
braces to cramp legs, or to collect dust. Tables easily adjust 
to three 1” height positions. All leg assemblies inset, leaving 
all corners open for efficient, unimpeded use. Oversize self- 
adjusting floor glides. Small sizes with plywood tops, larger 
sizes all hollow core, light weight, warp resistant. All work 
surfaces melamine plastic. A full range of all models and 
sizes up to 96” to meet every educational need. 


PEABODY 


4 THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC., North Manchester, Indiana 
DIVISION OF MODERNFOLD® NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 





ROOMY BOOK BOX CHAIR UNIT. Free standing design; all 
corners open. Available left and right—in four chair heights. 
Work surfaces on all four models easily adjustable to three 
1” positions with single cap screw on either side. Heavy 
gauge attachment arm, attaches under seat. Book box 
assembly interchangeable on closed book box desk (not 
pictured). Chair usable separately or with tablet arm, chair 
desk, study top or book box attachment. Work surfaces are 
melamine plastic for easy care, long wear. 


““MATCHING'’ TEACHERS’ DESKS—to round out the all-new 
and highly functional Student Line. Handsome, durable, 
exceptionally roomy teachers’ desks. Available in two sizes: 
30” x 48” with single right hand metal drawer pedestal; 
30” x 60” with both right hand and left hand pedestals. Top 
surface is non-reflective, with rich natural maple wood grain 
pattern, melamine plastic surfaces. These desks provide 
generous space for work ...every advanced feature for handi- 
ness and comfort. Truly an achievement in superb design. 





(For more information, see last page) 
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BASIC RATING CHART 
FOR BUS EVALUATION 
PUBLISHED BY WAYNE 





School officials, board members, contract operators, and others responsible 
for bus transportation have long recognized the need for a sound, systematic 
method of bus value comparison. The Basic Rating Chart for Bus Evaluation 
is the answer. It provides a comprehensive check list with more than thirty 
important categories that make it easy for anyone to quickly analyze bus 
safety, durability and comfort the same way transportation specialists do. 


It cuts through the haze of claims—gives you the facts—lets you be the judge. 


TO: Safety Research Dept., Wayne Works Division, Richmond, Indiana 


Please send me The Basic Rating Chart of Bus Evaluation free without obligation. 


NAME 
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WAYNE WORKS DIVISION 
DIVCO-WAYNE CORPORATION 
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pating in the Cupertino school dis- 
trict’s adjustment program for trou- 
bled children. 

The project is aimed at discovering 
at the earliest possible moment the 
existence of difficult cases and at in- 
itiating proper handling at that stage. 
The teachers and parents, working 
with the county’s Family Service 
Agency, are being made aware of 
existing community resources where 
a child or his family might receive 
help. They are also learning how to 
refer the child and his family to the 
proper agency. 

The district’s teachers are also 
studying interview techniques, to help 
them in their approach to the prob- 
lem child. This study group is mak- 
ing use of sample case histories in 
order to learn more about how and 
why children present problems. 


Business grant helps 
curriculum study 


The Corning, N. Y., city school dis- 
trict has received a $39,400 grant from 
the Corning Glass Works Foundation 
to be used in improving curriculum 
and teaching services. 

A considerable part of the money 
will be used to pay teachers’ salaries 
for special summer study of the cur- 
riculum. These studies will place em- 
phasis upon providing a program 
which allows all pupils, slow learners 
and gifted alike, to proceed at their 
own most rapid rates. 

Particular attention will be given 
to providing means of challenging the 
gifted child to insure his maximum 
development. 

Another part of the grant has been 
earmarked for the experimental em- 
ployment of “floating” teachers in the 
fields of reading, arithmetic and sci- 
-ence to supplement the regular faculty. 
These teachers would go from school 
to school to give help in special phases 
of the program. 

Other funds from the foundation’s 
grant will be used to provide scholar- 
ships for key faculty members, to ob- 
tain consultants to direct special teach- 
er-training clinics, to provide for sub- 
stitute teachers, and to secure the 
services of outstanding educators, psy- 
chologists, administrators and others 
to work with the school district’s pro- 
fessional staff in evaluating the pro- 
posed secondary school program. 

The program of instructional im- 
provement has already been planned 
by the school district, but in a lesser 
degree and over a more extended per- 
iod of time. The foundation’s grant 
will enable the system to telescope 
three or four years of work into a 
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much shorter period. For another 
example of business aid, see page 34. 


System studies book 


rental to relieve costs 


The Syracuse, N. Y., school system 
is considering a book rental plan for 
students in the ninth through 12th 
grades. At the present time these stu- 
dents must purchase their books, at 
a cost of $15 to $25 a year. 

New York state law makes text- 


books available to students in the first 
eight grades free of charge but no 
provisions are made for the upper 
classes. Many districts in the state, 
however, do make provisions to pro- 
vide necessary textbooks for all their 
students through the 12th grade. 

Syracuse officials have been study- 
ing many different textbook plans. 
In their area some schools sell books 
through a school store at cost, others 
distribute them free and still others 
charge a flat rate per term. In Syra- 
cuse students must buy their books 
through a commercial store at regular 
retail prices. 

















ALL THIS PICTURE NEEDS IS YOU 


... at the circulation center of this warm, friendly and remarkably 
efficient “New Life” Library. Take this opportunity to look around. 
Anything missing? Well, let's see. Records at finger-tips. .. 

staff room nearby ... conference room out of heavy traffic... 
layout just right. No questions or comments? Then whisk 


it away—to your “New Life” distributor (who can 
make “dream libraries” —like this—come true). 


SIOSTROM 
or 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
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JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. © 1717 N, TENTH ST. © PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Air conditioning solved the problem of 
an extremely restricted school site in the 
middle of a city block for Hellmuth, 
Obata and Kassabaum, St. Louis archi- 
tects. In designing this proposed ele- 
mentary school for kindergarten through 
sixth grade, they have made telling use 
of air conditioning as the key to the solu- 
tion. By treating it as an integral part of 
the design, they have created a bright, 
charming educational world-within-a- 
world for a typical drab city neighbor- 
hood. 

The entire site is enclosed in a solid 
masonry wall. The school turns inward 
and makes its own controlled environ- 
ment of indoor-outdoor space. Except 
for the office rooms overlooking the open 
fore-court, the school has no windows 
onto the exterior. Instead, each grade 
classroom has a glass wall opening onto 
a roofed interior garden, which, like the 


Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum designs air 
conditioned school with the “inward” look 


rooms themselves, is liberally provided 
with skylights and heat-rejecting glass 
blocks. 

The garden, in addition to giving the 
sense of space and nature within the 
building itself, is also designed to be 
used as an active teaching area, 
equipped with small animal cages, a 
fish pond and bird cages as well as 
plants and flowers. The kindergarten 
room opens onto its own private out- 
door courtyard. 

In addition to these features, the plan 
also includes such approved amenities 
as separate entrances for each class- 
room, a multi-purpose room with 
dropped center area and raised roof to 
increase flexibility of functions and effi- 
cient grouping of administrative and 
service areas. Structural system and ma- 
terials were developed to provide maxi- 
mum efficiency of air conditioning. 


The herman nelson file fla, 


henel-cool IT unrr VENTILATOR 


with optional air conditioning 


Will the school you are planning ever © 


need air conditioning? The answer is 
definitely — yes. That’s why today — less 
than a year after its introduction — the 
HerNel-Cool II unit ventilator with op- 
tional air conditioning has been selected 
for use in more than 100 schools, which 
are either air conditioned now or have 
planned for it. 

HerNel-Cool II is the first unit venti- 
lator to offer optional air conditioning, 
as well as heating, ventilating and nat- 
ural cooling (with outside air). Units 
can be installed so the school enjoys the 
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UNIT VENTILATOR 
System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 


usual benefits of Herman Nelson unit 
ventilation, including the famous 
DRAFT|STOP system — the only type 
of draft control that is compatible with 
air conditioning. Then at any time — 
immediately, or whenever the school 
budget will allow it — the mere addition 
of a chiller in the boiler room is all that 
is needed for complete hot weather air 
conditioning. 

Want information? Write today to 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Prod- 
ucts, American Air Filter Company, 
Inc., 215 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 
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HEATING, VENTILATING, AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT: 
Herman Nelson HerNel-Cool It unit ventilators @ All classrooms ® Indoor garden 
Herman Nelson NelsonAIRE remote heating and cooling units @ Conference rooms 
© Principal's office © School office © Health room ®@ Teachers’ room 
Herman Nelson Type ‘0’ finned radiation © Restrooms ® Kitchen ® Storage Room 
Hermon Nelson Audi-Vent horizontal heating and air conditioning units @ Multi-purpose room 
Herman Nelson console unit heater @ Lobby 
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HerNel-Coo! I! units are as attractive as they are efficient they harmonize with 
any classroom color scheme. Choice of seven standard colors. Five durable, decora 
tive ‘laminated plastic top patterns. Matching utility cabinets and other accessories 
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NEW FROM DU PONT RESEARCH... 


Now, stage-curtain material in 
exceptionally soft, easy-to-care-for 
vinyl coated glass fabric 


At last, exceptionally soft, rich-looking stage-curtain material in long- 
lasting, easy-to-care-for vinyl coated glass fabric. Du Pont research 
developed this new ““Tontine” flame-resistant vinyl stage-curtain ma- 
terial with balanced properties of softness, strength and finish for easy 
draping and long, maintenance-free service. ‘““Tontine’’ remains perma- 
nently flame-resistant . . . no retreating is necessary. 

New “‘Tontine” comes in iridescent Jeweltone* finish that sheds dust ' “ 
and cleans quickly with soap and water to remove smudges from han- e Tests show stage-curtain material of new Du Pont 
dling. Select from five rich-looking colors—bronze, beige, green, tur- _. “Tontine” will not shrink or stretch and keeps its 
quoise and red—in Du Pont’s Sejne pattern—a luxurious textured original color end softness. It has exceptionally Ba 


, a & tensile and tear strength and puncture resistance. It is 
bouclé. For free sample swatches, mail Coupon today. —_ Patent applied for. ideal for matching darkening draperies, too. 
8 
t 
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Tontine® He MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE SWATCHES 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Div.—Dept. SM-83, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Flame-resistant vinyl drapery material 


swatches and complete School or Firm 
data on new “‘Tontine” 
drapery material: 


Address 
Se eee a 


REG. U.S. PaT.OFF 


Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 


| 
Please send free sample Ne aiiatainten cinrititeriecarneniniedennernes TOO cenrectniceneenemamamamnme — | 
| 
| 
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Teachers visit 
top schools to help 
Minnesota district 


= @ @® Officials of the Minnetonka, Minn., school 
system believe that they can learn new ways to im- 
prove their schools by observing the methods in use in 
outstanding schools around the country. 

Accordingly, whenever any Minnetonka teacher or 
administrative official visits another school area on 
official business, he is asked to spend some time in 
the area’s leading schools. 

The system is put to particularly good use in the 
cases of staff members going to educational confer- 
ences, conventions or other meetings. 

This year Minnetonka staffers will visit schools in 
Merriam, Kan., Kansas City, Mo., Berkeley, Calif., 
Winnetka, Ill., Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Seattle and 
New York City. 

Before leaving Minnetonka, the staffers are given 
a list of areas to be considered when talking to offi- 
cials of the schools visited. The list is broken into nine 
major sections including the community and parents; 
teachers and administrative staff; curriculum; enroll- 
ment; facilities; extracurricular activities; grades and 
reporting; students; and school philosophy. 

Each such section is broken down into specific points 
that the visitors can use as question guides. For in- 
stance, under curriculum, the visitors are asked, first, 
to get a copy of the program of studies. Then ques- 
tions are asked relating to special classes, any depart- 
mental organization, how students are grouped, guid- 
special teaching techniques, use of 
visual aids, number of students in different courses 
and requirements for graduation. 

Under philosophy, teachers are asked to evaluate 
whether the school operates under a traditional, aca- 
demic or progressive philosophy, whether the school 
has a “well rounded personality” and what the home- 
work situation is. 

Superintendent William O. Nilsen is extremely en- 
thusiastic about the plan. “We get a lot of good ideas 
from our visiting teachers, and we like to think that 
they perhaps impart some useful ideas to their hosts. 

“We find that in almost every case our staff mem- 
bers come back with suggestions that we can put into 
effect in our schools. That way we can’t help but 
profit from such visits.” 


For a free copy of Minnetonka’s check list of ques- 
tions for visiting teachers, circle number 791 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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NEW knight 
Dual- Speed Push-Button 


Automatic Tape wueneee 


Judged ‘‘Best Buy” among recordi 
perts and educators. Features push- 
—- ke . for instant recordin; {omg 
top or fast forwar operation. 
Renee or faithful reproduction. Has 
2-speed (734” and 374" per second) dual- 
track recording mechanism and efficient 
erase system. | Seen up to 3 hours on 
a single tape. Hum-free transistorized 
preamplifier; ¥ uality 3-watt amplifier; 4 
x 6” speaker; dual neon-glow level indi- 
cators; tone ‘control; safety interlock to 
— accidental wae Simple to 
rate. Attractive portable case. Com- 
ho ete with microphone. 5” reel of tape 
and take-up reel. Shpg. wt., 29 lbs. 
pa RZ 751 KNIGHT Recorder, 
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10-in-1 Radio Lab Kit 


Builds any one of 10 
projects with simple wire 
ing change: receiver, 
- lifier, oscillator, sig- 

tracer, electronic 


‘i tc. 
relays, cu --Only $12.65 





**Ranger” AC-DC Radio Kit 
Popular 5-tube super- Send for the leading buying guide to 
het radio project. Thou- everything in electronics for the school: 


sands used in shop 
training. Teaches radio 
a Complete 
with cabine 

83 Y735. “Only$17. 25 


See our catalog for 
dozens of other fine 
—— 


Ri age. ca ea ee 


sound and recording equipment; 
~ KNIGHT-KITS for training; Lab instru- 
ments, tools, books, electronic parts. 
' Write for FREE copy today. 


ALLIED RADIO 
100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 103-D8 


Chicago 80, ill. 


Be ee NS ass ae ana 


(For more iionatien. see last want 








> 
\ ee 
w Easier 


Maintenance 
Products 






Proper cleaning is protection for floors. But...proper 
cleaning often requires a lot of maintenance time. 
Brulin products aid in savings of maintenance labor. 


Brulin’s Octo-Solve saves time and money on cleaning 
because it is a liquid concentrate, can be diluted with 
water for any strength needed from stripping wax to 
light cleaning of floors. 


Protection of floors of all types can be easily accom- 
plished with Brulin’s Octo-Solve and floor finishes. 
Brulin offers a wide variety of durable, slip-resistant 
finishes for composition tile, terrazzo, concrete and 
wood. Brulin products are used by many of America’s 
largest institutions for safety, protection and main- 
tenance of heavily trafficked floors. Your schools de- 
serve the finest too, which actually costs you less. 


There's a Brulin representative to heip you. 


Brulin & Company, Inc. 


2939 COLUMBIA AVENUE — 
1793 12th STREET — 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
OAKLAND 7, CALIFORNIA 


(For more information, see last page) 

















ASSURE 
A BETTER 
THERMAL 

ENVIRONMENT 





Up-to-date thinking stresses the importance of a 
properly controlled thermal environment as an aid 
to learning. That, of course, calls for an expertly 
planned temperature control system. At the same 
time, there is pressure to keep heating expenses 
down. That, too, is a matter of proper control. 


A good example of the way both of these problems 
are solved by Johnson Pneumatic Temperature 
Control Systems is found in the impressive West 
Senior High School, Waterloo, Iowa. 


With all rooms individually comfort-controlled by 
Johnson Thermostats, each of many different 
comfort demands can be met simultaneously. Each 
activity takes place under virtually ideal conditions. 


At the same time, the Johnson System accurately 
matches the available heat supply to actual needs 


Whether occupied by a small gym class or a capacity basketball 
crowd, the gym stays comfortably heated and ventilated. 
Johnson Dual Thermostats allow “‘after hours’’ use of any room 
or section without heating the unoccupied rooms. 


ut the Cost 


and eliminates wasteful overheating. Even more 
important are the savings in “after hours” heating 
costs. When classes are over, only the rooms in use 
are heated to normal comfort levels, while low, 
economy temperatures are maintained in the unoc- 
cupied rooms. 


At West Senior High, as in countless other modern 
schools, Johnson Pneumatic Control pays off in 
lower heating costs . . . systemwide simplicity of 
operation and upkeep . . . and complete flexibility of 
control to meet every heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning requirement. 


Talk to your architect or engineer about the un- 
matched comfort and economy advantages of 
Johnson Pneumatic Control. Or call a nearby 
Johnson branch office. Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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The thermostat on the wall determines the exact heating and Close regulation of heat and ventilation in the pool area is 
ventilating effect needed to maintain ideal conditions for teach- essential for both health and comfort. Johnson Pneumatic 
ing and learning. With Johnson Control, no one has to keep Control Systems are applied to all types and makes of air 
checking classroom temperatures. conditioning, heating and ventilating equipment. 


West Senior High School, Waterloo, lowa. M. B. Cleveland, architect; Todd, 
Hedeen & Associates, mechanical engineers; Wiles Construction Company, general 
contractor; all of Waterloo. 


JOHNSON , CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
DESIGN ° MANUFACTURE ¢ INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 
(For more information, see last page) 
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SOLVING | 
CLINIC 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT asked this question of a 


panel of leading architects. Here are their 


answers including comments on the costs of 


convertibility and of building schools “‘in stages’’. 


Can an elementary schoo! 


be designed for future 


high school use ? 


= & & A few months ago we sent the following 
set of facts (based on an actual situation in an 
eastern suburban school district) to the panel of 
architects shown on pages 32 and 33. Each was 
asked to consider the problem and then give us his 
answer to five key questions. 


HOW WE STATED THE PROBLEM 

A suburban district has experienced considerable 
population growth in recent years. They have un- 
dertaken a building program which has just man- 
aged to keep up with their classroom needs. They 
have just completed a new population study and 
forecast, and have resolved their building problem 
to this extent. 


a. There is an urgent need for more class- 
room space, to accommodate pupils in kinder- 
garten through sixth grade. 


b. The present high school facilities are ade- 
quate for the present pupil population in grades 
seven through 12, but when the impact of 
children now in the primary and elementary 
school hits, the high school facilities will be too 
small. 


c. Though they need more K-6 space now, the 
school board feels that to build a new elementary 
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school might put it in the position of “over- 
building” in terms of long range elementary 
classroom needs. 


d. A member of the board suggests that the 
district start plans immediately for a new junior- 
senior high school. He suggests that this structure 
be built in two stages, but that the plan for the 
whole project be prepared at the outset. He sug- 
gests that the overflow of elementary pupils be 
housed in “first stage” buildings as soon as they 
are completed. Then, as the increasing number 
of elementary students finally hit the high school, 
the second stage will be ready for them. At this 
point, the first and second stage structures will 
be converted completely to junior-senior high 
school use. 


e. Naturally, all of his suggestions presuppose 
that the growth of elementary pupils in the future 
will not overtax the present primary and ele- 
mentary facilities. 


THE QUESTIONS 
Using the above set of facts, we would like to have 


your firm’s opinion and experience in answer to 
the following questions: 


1. Have you ever designed a “convertible” 
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The PROBLEM 











ADEQUATE OVERCROWDED 
K-6 H.S. 


The usual 
SOLUTION 


future 


OVERBUILT K-6 BUILD NEW H.S. 


The 
“CONVERTIBLE” 
SOLUTION 


today 
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One firm built a convertible school. 





Others had some experience. 





WARREN H. ASHLEY 
Warren H. Ashley 
West Hartford, Conn. 


ARTHUR MANN 


Daniel, Mann, Johnson and 
Mendenhall 
Los Angeles 


JOHN M. ROWLETT 
Caudill, Rowlett, Scott and 
Associates 

Oklahoma City 





school to be used temporarily by elementary 
school pupils, finally to be converted to high 
school use? 


2. Whether or not you have designed such a 
school, do you feel it can be done economically, 
and without diluting the educational value of the 
building? 


3. Do you believe such a structure could be 
designed so that ultimate conversion would not re- 
quire major structural changes or excessive costs. 


4. Assuming building costs stay constant, do 


innerliner 


you believe that building in two stages would 
cost very much more than building the entire 
junior-senior structure at one time? 


5. What is your over-all opinion, as a practic- 
ing schoolhouse architect, on the general idea of 
this convertible school? 


Some of the panelists answered each question 
separately. Others merged their answers in a single 
over-all response. We have reported below all of the 
answers except when we felt they were so closely 
similar that repetition served no useful purpose. 


QUESTION 1: 


Of the six panelists, only one had 
ever built a school to be used tem- 
porarily by elementary school pupils, 
finally to be converted to high school 
use. A few other firms had had ex- 
perience with convertibility, how- 
ever. Here are their answers: 


Ketchum and Sharp: “We have 
designed at least two schools that 
fit the description. One was to 


THE ANSWERS 


become an extension of a nearby 
(existing) junior high school if the 
need arose, but served as a 16- 
classroom elementary school in the 
interim. Because of subsequent de- 
velopment, this building still serves 
as an elementary school. 

“The other was. originally 
planned as a ‘straddle’ ‘school for 
grades five through eight. Depend- 
ing on whether the district central- 


. : Yew, 


Have you ever designed a “convertible” school? 


ized with an adjoining district 
thereafter, the school was to be- 
come all elementary or all junior 
high. As events transpired, the 
school became an all junior high 
school. A large addition is now be- 
ing built to make it a junior-senior 
high school.” 


Warren H. Ashley: “We have never 
designed a convertible school per 
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All had opinions. The men who answered and the firms they represent: 





FRANK LEE COCHRAN 
Perkins and Will 
Chicago 


se. But our Old Saybrook High 
School, which is a group of separate 
buildings, is similar. During the 
construction of the buildings, the 
board considered very seriously us- 
ing one building for elementary pu- 
pils, so that it could relieve the 
double sessions in the elementary 
school. However, during the course 
of construction, the members fi- 


QUESTION 2: 


Ketchum and Sharp: “This can 
be done with only very minor eco- 
nomic and educational penalties, 
provided that the entire program 
is anticipated and is a part of a 
master plan. The really difficult 
thing is to convert an elementary 
school to a secondary school with- 
out losing the use of the space dur- 
ing the conversion. The kind of 
construction which most readily ac- 
commodates such a change is not 
the most economical in first cost.” 


Warren H. Ashley: “I think such a 
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J. STANLEY SHARP 


Ketchum and Sharp 
New York City 


nally changed their minds about it 
and decided not to accept any of 
the buildings until they were all 
complete.” 


Perkins & Will: “We have not de- 
signed a convertible school, but we 
have done something similar. We 
designed a building in Chicago 
which has all 12 grades in it and a 


school could be best handled if it 
was built as a group of buildings. 
It should be designed for its ulti- 
mate use (high school) and used 
temporarily as an _ elementary 
school. Laboratories, for example, 
can be used for other purposes by 
putting all of the fixed equipment 
around the perimeter of the room 
and leaving the interior free for 
moveable equipment.” 


Perkins & Will: “Such a_ school 
could be designed without diluting 
educational values if a _ certain 










NATHANIEL CURTIS, JR. AND 


ARTHUR Q. DAVIS 


Curtis and Davis 
New Orleans 


“connecting link” in the building 
which contains classrooms which 
were specifically designed to be 
used either by the elementary 
school children or by high school 
pupils depending upon the relative 
loading of the pupil population 
through the years. Thus, these 
rooms fit the convertible school de- 
scription.” 


Whether or not you have designed such a school, do you feel it can be 
done economically, without diluting the building’s educational value? 


amount of care was taken in the 
design, and if the end objective is 
kept in mind.” 


Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Menden- 
hall: “We believe it could be done 
economically so far as buildings are 
concerned. The dilution of the edu- 
cational value could be opened to 
some rather severe comment, how- 
ever, since the requirements for 
high school are quite different from 
those of elementary schools. We 
strive to give more of a home feel- 


continued on page 78 
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How schools and business 
can help each other 


THE TULSA PLAN 


Industry provides 


peakers, consultants 


= @ & Last month SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT reported on how schools 
and business can help each other. 
Mentioned briefly in this report 
was the outstanding system now 


operating in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
This month we take a closer look 
at the Tulsa Plan; what it is, 
how it started, and where it is 
going. 

Tulsa, Okla., has a population of 
more than 250,000. It is a 572-sq. 
mi. area with average community 
resources. Because of the highly 
technical nature of its major indus- 
try (Tulsa calls itself the oil capital 
of the world) much of the school 
curriculum is science oriented. In 
Hartford, Conn., it might be insur- 
ance oriented, in Pittsburgh, Pa., it 
might be steel. The point is that 
what has happened—or, rather, 
what was made to happen—in 
Tulsa, can happen in any town. 

The first major instance of pro- 
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Mhaciaehitincme me aalelels 


available to teachers 





fessional and school cooperation oc- 
curred in Tulsa in 1934 when the 
Medico Club was formed (see box, 
page 38). Since that time, Tulsa’s 
schools have received many offers 
of corporate assistance. Some were 
accepted. Much of the assistance 
was valuable but, unfortunately, 
none was coordinated. In the spring 
of 1957 steps were taken to consol- 
idate and organize the separate ef- 
forts of individual companies to 
bring the greatest possible aid to 
the largest possible number of high 
school students and teachers. Here 
is how it began. 


The first step 

Dr. Charles C. Mason is head of 
the Tulsa public school system. At 
his suggestion the education com- 
mittee of the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce appointed a special sub- 
committee to make recommenda- 
tions for coordinating offers of as- 


Students 
tour local plants 


are able to 


sistance from businesses and other 
organizations. 

Appointed to head this sub-com- 
mittee was Bert Edwards, an official 
of the Carter Oil Co. “The first step 
was to determine what kinds of help 
the teachers really wanted and 
could use to best advantage,” Ed- 
wards says. “We felt it was not for 
business and industry to say what 
they wanted to do, but for the 
teachers to indicate _what they 
needed and would use.” 

To activate this. policy a survey 
was made and teachers indicated 
what kinds of help they wanted. 
Business and industrial firms were 
furnished with the list of help re- 
quired and asked for definite com- 
mitments. Response was excellent. 
Under the leadership and guidance 
of Dr. Morgan L. Powell, director 
of school-community relations, this 
is what has happened in less than 
one year. 
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Tulsa’s schools are receiving extensive, well coordinated 





help from local business when and where they need it. 


Here is the way Tulsa’s schools and businesses have 


Scientific equipment is 
reholaleh sede in coin dalsmacia alolel i 


The teachers wanted: 


worked together to improve that city’s educational offering. 


Teachers are invited to 


rolmohaeeet lol alel Mm aaleren stale 


IK 
mS 


Taleltnt aaa all achmn cslelaatera 


rokPi a tale Mm aalemci el palaalele 
j 


Industrial personnel to speak to classes on class topics; to conduct individual guid- 
ance conferences; to demonstrate processes and scientific principles; to act as student 
club sponsors, and to sponsor special class or individual projects. 


They got: 


p> Industrial specialists were made 
available to students. For example: 
Alvin C. Turner of Southwestern 
Bell Telephone spoke to a science 
class on “Magnetic Relays.” B. W. 
Berthelot of Phillips Petroleum spoke 
to an advanced physical science 
class on “Water Flooding and Sec- 
ondary Recovery.” Dr. Al Kidwell, 
geologist for Carter Oil Co., spoke 
to a class on “Geo-Chemistry.” 
These are only a few of many 
examples where industry has fur- 
nished top-ranking speakers. These 
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men were invited to lecture on their 
particular subjects in order to sup- 
plement the regular school textbook 
and laboratory work done by the 
students in these areas. 

p Other specialists were invited to 
speak for a different reason. Under 
an aid-to-education project carried 
out by the youth groups division of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Petro- 
leum Information Committee, some 
1700 high school chemistry and 
physics students submitted lecture 
topic suggestions to their teachers. 


Here are some of the lectures that 
were given as a result: 

Paul L. Lyons, Sinclair Oil and 
Gas Co., “Implications of the 
Geophysical Year.” 

H. F. Bell, The Texas Co., 
“Petro-Chemicals and Their 
Future.” 

Dr. J. Homer Jones, Pan Ameri- 
can Petroleum Corp., “Our 
Energy Sources.” 

B. V. Prather, D-X Sunray Oil 
Co., “Science Careers.” 

These men, among others, spoke 
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DEMONSTRATIONS 


Research chemist Dr. Robert Froning explains progress of an experiment he is helping Edison High School chemistry 











students undertake. Dr. Froning was invited to work with the class by Mrs. Katherine Jones (right), the classroom teacher. 


to 1700 students at the Central high 
school. All of the lecturers allowed 
time for lengthy question-and- 
answer sessions at the close of the 


prepared speeches. 


A great deal of work with clubs, 
individual guidance conferences 
and special projects, was handled 
through the Thirty Hour Club (see 
box, page 75). This group of Tulsa 


The teachers wanted: 


Technical literature, bulletins and magazines when they were no longer needed by 


business firms, 


They got: 


» Today the Tulsa schools are re- 
ceiving regularly technical literature 
from four major companies: Carter 
Oil Co., Pan American Petroleum 
Corp., Gulf Oil Co., and Sinclair Oil 
and Gas Co. Approximately 300 
technical publications are being re- 
ceived from these four companies 
each month. This is in addition to 
many pieces of literature that come 
in unscheduled from other sources. 

As an example of how this mate- 


rial is scheduled, this is the pro- 
cedure followed by Carter Oil Co.: 
Dr. W. A. Bruce, assistant chief 
of research for Carter, has in- 
} structed all employees to send their 
publications to the company library 
when they are finished with them. 
The librarian there sorts the mate- 
rial and sends all duplicates, via 
company truck, to the science office 
at the Education Service Center. 
The supervisor of science then di- 


scientists and related professionals 
agreed to donate a total of 30 hours 
of time per man to participation 
in aid-to-education programs each 
year. 


vides the material and sends it by 
school truck to the five senior high 
schools. 

>» A few of the publications now 
heing received are: Petroleum Engi- 
neer, Machine Design, Petroleum 
Refinery, Pipeline News, Chemical 
Engineering Progress, Mechanical 
Engineering, Consulting Engineer, 
Oil and Gas Journal, Petroleum 
Week, and Construction Methods 
and Equipment. 
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The teachers wanted: 








Invitations to be issued to teachers and selected students to attend certain profes- 
sional meetings when topics to be discussed were of special interest. 


They got: 


> Invitations to attend the monthly 
meetings of the Tulsa Chapter of 
the American Chemical Society, 
and the Tulsa Geophysical Society. 


» Five Tulsa science teachers were 
invited to attend the Atoms for 
Peace exhibit held in Oklahoma 
City last summer. 


>A special program was arranged 
by the Chamber of Commerce’s 
water resources and area contact 


committees for Tulsa’s secondary 
science teachers. The meeting was 
held at Will Rogers high school, 
with several of Tulsa’s civic leaders 
appearing on the program. Purpose 
of the meeting was to provide cur- 
rent information on Tulsa’s and 
eastern Oklahoma’s present water 
supplies and potential water re- 
sources, for presentation before stu- 
dent groups. 


» Twenty science teachers were 


The teachers wanted: 


Tours of laboratories and processing and manufacturing 


discussions on what was observed. 


They got: 


» Dozens of companies in Tulsa 
agreed to open their facilities to su- 
pervised student tours, and to pro- 
vide their own qualified men to con- 
duct the tours and explain the 
processes observed. 

Briefly, here is how a tour is 
set up: 

Students, working with the 
teacher, make an outline of the 
things they need to see, depending 
upon their particular topic of study. 
Then a request is made, usually to 
the public relations director of the 
company, for a tour which would 
show the things in which the stu- 
dents are interested. The public re- 
lations director then plans the tour 
within his own organization and 
works out with the class the details 
of time and transportation. Com- 
pany employees conduct the stu- 
dents through the buildings, ex- 
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plaining various processes as they 
are seen. A brief explanation of 
what they will see often precedes 
the actual tour and a short resume 
of what has been seen sometimes 
follows it. A typical tour lasts from 
three to three and one-half hours. 


> Among the favorites on the list 
of tours are these: Carter Oil Co. 
Research Laboratory, Douglas Air- 
craft, Dowell Inc., D-X Sunray re- 
finery, Texas Co. refinery, Seismo- 
graph Service, Oklahoma Steel 
Castings, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Pan American Petro- 
leum Corp. research laboratory, 
Tulsa City Water Plant, and the 
Ozark Mahoning sulphuric plant. 

Business education students regu- 
larly visit the First National Bank 
and the National Bank of Tulsa. 


continued on next page 


invited to attend the three-day 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy conference held in Tulsa. Nine 
MIT faculty representatives and a 
number of nationally known scien- 
tists attended the conference. MIT 
alumni in Tulsa, either individually 
or through their company affilia- 
tions, paid the $15 per teacher fee 
required for conference attendance. 
They also provided tickets for 150 
selected high school students to at- 
tend some conference sessions. 


plants with follow-up 


TOURS 
































The teachers wanted: 


Scientific equipment to be donated by companies. 


They got: 


® Response from Tulsa companies 
was prompt and extensive. Among 
the items already received are: 


> Five Geiger counters and pistol 
grip scintillator, donated by the 
Sears Foundation through the local 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. store, and 
3,000 mica condensers donated by 
Pan American Petroleum Corp. A 
viscosimeter and accessories, car- 


bon residue tester, a cloud and pour 
apparatus, flash point tester with 
accessories, and a Log Log Duplex 
Victor Hyperbolic slide rule, all 
purchased with money donated by 
Dowell, Inc. Several companies 
have donated films and filmstrips, 
and have also placed on temporary 
loan various pieces of equipment 
needed for conducting particular 
experiments. 


The teachers wanted: 


Summer employment in areas related to their teaching 


fields. 


They got: 


p During the one summer since 
Tulsa’s plan began operating, some 
15 teachers worked for local indus- 
try. The Pan American Petroleum 
Corp. hired both men and women 
in the exploration, production, proc- 
ess and patent divisions of their re- 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


search department. Dowell Inc. and 
Carter Oil are among other local 
concerns that have hired teachers 
during the summer vacation period. 
Harold McCord, physics teacher 
at Tulsa’s Rogers high school, has 
continued on page 75 





Three Tulsa teachers who worked in industrial production research section dur- 
ing the summer, discuss operation of test equipment with a company technician. 





THE MEDICO CLUB 


In 1934 the first profes- 
sional aid to students was 
initiated in Tulsa. Now in its 
23rd year of operation, the 
Medico Club operates in Cen- 
tral High School, under the 
counseling of science teacher 
Aubrey Baer, and with the 
Tulsa Medical Society acting 
as “big brother.” The club 
currently has 60 members 
who plan careers in medicine, 
dentistry or nursing. 

Seven prominent doctors 
have spoken to the club so 
far this school year. Speakers 
and their topics have in- 


cluded: 


Dr. Walter Brown—Radiology 


_ Dr. Vance Lucas—Chest Sur- 


gery 

Dr. Harold Lehevine—Atomic 
Medicine and the Isotope 

Dr. Harold A. White—Gen- 
eral Surgery 

Dr. Milford S. Ungerman— 
Role of the Psychiatrist in 
Mental and Emotional Ill- 
ness 

Dr. John C. Kramer—Diseases 
of Children 

Dr. Eugene S. Cohen—A dem- 
onstration of a number of 
diagnostic instruments and 
apparatus. 


In addition to such lec- 
tures, club members make 
regular tours of Tulsa’s hospi- 
tals and clinics. Activities such 
as these, added to the lec- 
tures given by leading local 
doctors, with the opportunity 
to ask them searching ques- 
tions, gives Medico Club 
members an unparalleled op- 
portunity to get a look be- 
hind the scenes and discover 
for themselves what a career 
in medicine, dentistry or nurs- 
ing really means. A lot of the 
pseudo-glamor is rubbed off 
and the real import of medi- 
cal service is emphasized. 
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What's right ... and what’s wrong 


with present day 


SCHOOLHOUSE DESIGN 


Here are results of a study of 325 elementary schools built in the 


. post-war decade. Observations are based on the experiences of 
educators who have “lived with” the design features described. 


arly in 1955, while reviewing a number of new 
bE schoolhouse plans, Dr. Paul Phillips noticed 
striking similarities in their design, although the 
architecture on each of these schools was different, 
and the schools were in widely separated sections of 
the country. It was apparent that certain practices 
were being imitated or adapted as a result of heavy 
publicity or internal pressure on the architects 
involved. 

Some of these innovations were based upon re- 
sults of scientific investigations. Others represented 
the opinions of enthusiastic educators and archi- 
tects. It was apparent, however, that many of these 
new features had been widely copied without assur- 
ance that they adequately met the needs for which 
they were designed. 

Dr. Phillips decided to conduct an investigation 
into the many facts of school construction that ap- 
peared to be most heavily duplicated from district 
to district in an effort to determine which were 
proving successful in actual practice. 

In the belief that the one best method to obtain 
this data was to go into the field and question the 
schoolmen who were using these design features, 
Phillips selected a number of schools which were 
thought to be outstanding by two or more educa- 
tional or architectural journals, and made plans to 
visit them. 

Prior to the school visits, a questionnaire was 
constructed which covered most of the innovations 
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used in new school construction. This information 
was obtained from professional journals, recom- 
mendations from well-known architects, and other 
experts in the field. With the questionnaire serving 
as a guide for obtaining information, visits were 
made to 39 cities in various sections of the United 
States. The data gained from this field trip was used 
to construct a more inclusive questionnaire which 
was sent to 746 new elementary schools throughout 
the United States, all of which were thought to be 
outstanding by one or more professional journals. 

Replies were received from 325 elementary 
schools built in the 10 years following the end of 
World War II, with every state in the nation repre- 
sented by at least one school. It is from the question- 
naire responses and oral information gained from 
the field trip that this report was constructed. 

We believe this study to be unique in that it has 
removed, insofar as possible, the element of per- 
sonal bias in reaching its conclusions. It summarizes 
what practicing schoolmen have actually learned 
when teachers and children were obliged to use the 
innovations or ideas that looked good on paper. 

Here, in this first of two articles, are some man- 
dates from practicing educators on what they do 
and don’t like about the way their schools were 
constructed, or the way they were planned. All of 
the points described in the following article were 
agreed upon by an overwhelming majority of those 
answering the questionnaire. (Please turn page.) 











This is what the men who are using the buildings had to say 


Get community un- 
derstanding in the 


planning stages. 





Lay persons interested in the 
schools often fail to realize that a 
building should be tailored to fit 
the desired educational program. 
Whenever this problem occurs, the 
fault must lie with the educators 
who have failed to speak up for 
their needs program-wise. 

By the same token, throughout 
the country communities have 
voted large sums of money for the 
construction of new school build- 
ings, and in many instances the 
lay public has not been invited to 
help in planning. Only 60% of the 
responding schools said the public 
had participated. Yet in those com- 
munities where joint planning of 
the school building has taken place, 
only one found the experience un- 
satisfactory. If educators were to 
organize in-service programs for 
the lay person, with the express 
purpose of relating construction to 
the kind of educational program 
desired, dissatisfaction with school 
construction might disappear com- 
pletely, being replaced by an un- 
derstanding of school needs. This 
would help practicing educators by 
removing from their shoulders the 
necessity for defending their school 
plants against uninformed attacks. 

The importance of teachers in 
planning new school buildings must 
not be underestimated either. These 
people work in the classrooms and 
their judgment is invaluable in 
planning the many details neces- 
sary in classroom construction. In 
fact, in a few districts children were 
asked their opinions, and reports 
indicate that even this procedure 
was frequently productive. 


YJ Purchase an ade- 
quate site 





A site is generally considered to 
be adequate when it has a mini- 
mum of five acres plus an addi- 
tional acre for each 100 pupils of 


ultimate enrollment. There is very 
little doubt in analyzing answers 
to the survey that anything less 
than five acres is very unsatis- 
factory. Most schools indicated 
their sites to be from six to 14 
acres, and this amount met the 
needs of the majority of school 
districts. However, many districts 
failed to take into consideration 
future growth and now find they 
lack adequate acreage unless they 
condemn nearby populated areas. 
And even this solution is not al- 
ways available—45% of the 
schools, when asked, reported no 
adjacent land available! 

With land costs at an all time 
high it has been suggested that 
school boards and park boards 
combine their resources to purchase 
property and plan community play- 
grounds. This has created difficul- 
ties of various types, however, and 
the survey results indicate there is 
a tendency away from this type of 
planning. As it was with lay partici- 
pation in the planning of school 
buildings, it seems that a firm and 
realistic approach is lacking. The 
main objection among educators 
has been fear of damage to prop- 
erty when the school is used for 
other than education. Yet 92% of 
the schools responding said “no” 
when asked if an excessive amount 
of damage was experienced when 
the community used school facili- 
ties. Most of the schools that did 
participate in cooperative play- 
ground planning, were very satis- 
fied with the results. 


4 Basements: Useful, 
but not for class- 
rooms 





About half of the schools re- 
sponding indicated they had full 
or partial basements. The great 
majority of those with full base- 
ments (94%), expressed satisfac- 
tion with them. They indicated 
that aside from boiler space, they 
could be used for many other func- 
tions, including playrooms, craft 
rooms, storuge, community activi- 
ties, and even, in one school, to 
house a community museum. 


Several schools without base- 
ments expressed the wish that they 
were available, one saying it would 
now be used for shower and lock- 
ers if-one had been constructed 
under the gymnasium. 

The only caution, expressed by 
many schools, was that there is a 
tendency to use the basement space 
for classrooms when regular rooms 
become overcrowded. This was 
found to be undesirable. Base- 
ments, the educators concluded, are 
helpful if used for the purposes for 
which they were constructed. 


| a Build special rooms 





The post war years have in- 
creased the demands placed upon 
the elementary school building. 
Communities have indicated their 
desire to use school facilities after 
hours. There is greater interest in 
making the work and leisure hours 
of the teachers more enjoyable. 
And, most important, the chang- 
ing curriculum of the elementary 
schools has demanded that children 
participate in many new types of 
activities. To obtain the maximum 
benefits of these activities, special 
rooms are required. 

Special rooms can be divided 
into two categories. The first would 
include rooms built for a sin- 
gle purpose—auditoriums, gymnasi- 
ums, cafeterias, teacher work 
rooms, visual-aid rooms, etc. The 
second includes what has come to 
be called “multi-purpose” rooms. 
In this category would fall such 
combinations as auditorium-gymna- 
siums, cafeteria-teacher rooms, etc. 

Among schools that constructed 
separate special rooms, four facili- 
ties got the most attention. More 
than one-third of the schools con- 
structed separate cafeterias. Three- 
fourths of these indicated that 
other activities, such as community 
functions, were held in this area. 

Auditoriums were constructed by 
approximately one-third of the 
schools, every one of which indi- 
cated that its school use alone 
justified its construction. An addi- 
tional 82% said that the community 
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also made wide use of the facility. 
Many schools employed the aud- 
itorium for extensive use of audio- 
visual material. 

Slightly less than one-third of 
the schools had separate gymna- 
sium facilities. Of these, 85% felt 
that they were justified. Almost all 
of the gymnasiums had outside 
exits and community use of the 
facility was high. 

Many of the elementary schools 
with separate gymnasiums did not 
provide seating facilities for spec- 
tators, this being a way of reducing 
costs. At the same time, shower 
facilities were constructed in most, 
with mixed reactions. Jt was gen- 
erally felt that in an elementary 
school showers were not used 
enough to warrant the expense. 

Teacher rooms have ranged from 
elaborate areas with kitchens, 
smoking and non-smoking rooms 
and lounge areas, to a single room 
put aside for teacher use with a 
desk or table and chairs as the 
only furniture. 

Generally, schools found these 
rooms a necessity, though there was 
considerable doubt about the need 
for a special smoking room and 
the more elaborate facilities were 
not particularly attractive to the 
majority. 

Other special rooms that have 
been constructed in many schools 
include central libraries, parents’ 
rooms, and _ custodian’s rooms. 
Those schools that had these facili- 
ties said they were extremely use- 
ful. 


wm Use care in con-| 
eD structing “combi- 
nation” rooms 


Indications from the survey are 
that educators are satisfied with 
multi-purpose rooms, (93% said 
advantages outweigh disadvan- 
tages), but that there are many 
problems that have not been solved. 
If money is available, they would 
prefer to see separate special 
rooms constructed. 

A total of 71.1% of the re- 
spondents had constructed multi- 

continued on page 70 
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How your district can help 


hard-of-hearing children 
at very low cost 


In less than three years of operation, the Park Forest, III. 
hearing conservation program has helped scores of children 
who might, without it, have fallen behind in school. 

The cost of such a program? About 40 cents per pupil. 











= = @ Three years ago, when 
Park Forest, Ill., was considering 
a “hearing conservation” program 
for its schools, the main obstacle 
was thought to be cost. Now after 
two and one-half years of opera- 
tion, the program has proven suc- 
cessful in helping children with im- 
paired hearing and may have ac- 
tually saved the district money. 

Says Superintendent Z. J. Sykuta, 
“the detection of hearing difficulties 
along with notification of parents 
involved, has allowed the school 
district to give the children the ex- 
tra help they need in meeting their 
problem successfully. Through this 
extra help children are prevented 
from becoming classroom problems. 
The effect on the teaching staff 
through this reduction of classroom 
problems is extremely important in 
terms of staff morale and efficiency. 

“Hearing loss,” he pointed out, 
“is difficult to detect unless a sys- 
tematic programming of auditory 
testing is conducted. Frequently, 


problems attributable to hearing 
loss are blamed on other causes 
when the loss remains undetected.” 

Park Forest’s program for de- 
tecting hard-of-hearing children, was 
established in 1955. Under the pro- 
gram, the primary 1, primary 3, 
Sth and 7th grades are tested each 
year. In this manner the entire 
school population is tested every 
two years. The testing program is 
directed by Mrs. Emily Wechsberg, 
supervising public health nurse, who 
received special instruction in the 
use of an audiometer. 

The audiometer is able to trans- 
mit pure sound to a student wear- 
ing earphones. Mrs. Wechsberg sits 
on one side of the machine, facing 
an instrument panel which indicates 
how much sound (intensity meas- 
ured in decibels) at what frequency 
(pitch measured in cycles per sec- 
ond) is being transmitted. 

The child makes an indication 
each time he hears a sound. These 
indications are noted by Mrs. 
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Wechsberg, establishing the child’s 
range of hearing. 

The hearing tests are carried out 
as a part of the total health screen- 
ing program conducted at the begin- 
ning of each school year. Assistance 
is given Mrs. Wechsberg by mem- 
bers of her staff, along with volun- 
teer help from the schools’ PTA’s. 

During the 1957-58 school year, 
2,129 pupils were tested for hear- 
ing. One hundred and eighty-nine 
were re-tested and, of this number, 
33 were referred for medical at- 
tention (National studies indicate 
that one out of 10 students have 
some hearing loss). The program is 
conducted in a quiet room or hall- 
way in the school building attended 
by the children tested. All re-tests 
are made in the nurse’s office. 

Where a loss is indicated, a com- 
plete “threshold test” is made to 
discover the precise point at which 
it occurs. Where referral for medi- 
cal attention is necessary, parents 
are notified. When requested the 
child’s audiogram is made available 
to a private doctor. Children with 
a hearing loss of 35 decibels or more 
receive special instruction in a hard- 
of-hearing class. 

The amount of time spent in the 
hard-of-hearing class is determined 
by the child’s achievement and ha- 
bilitation. The child attends this 
class a part of the day learning 
special skills—speech, speech read- 
ing, vocabulary building, language 
and auditory training. The rest of 
the day is spent in normal school 
activities. Where necessary, special 
attention is given to the academic 
areas to bring the child up to a par 
with the class group. 


Benefits gratifying 


The benefits derived from this 
type of investigation and program- 
ming are gratifying. Help can be 
given when and where it is neces- 
sary. Children who could have be- 
come lost in the regular programs 
are aided before they become in- 
volved in serious learning prob- 
lems. Confidence and self-sufficiency 
is developed in an individual who 
might, without the advantage of 
special consideration, contribute 
little to the success of his own life 
as well as to others. 
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“Raise your hand just as soon as you hear a sound,” is the instruc- 





tion this girl has received. The nurse checks the frequency and 
intensity rating at that point and notes it on her audiogram. 


Certainly if measured in human 
values, no hearing conservation 
program is “too expensive.” Unfor- 
tunately, school boards today must 
make their measurements not only 
in those terms but in hard cash. 

Even so, according to one major 
manufacturer of hearing equipment, 
a hearing conservation program can 
be set up in any school district at 
a minimum expense. Ellis Singer, 
clinical audiologist for Beltone Hear- 
ing Aid Co., estimates that a hear- 
ing program could be set up for a 
school at a cost of $295 plus the 
salary of the person doing the work 
and miscellaneous charges for forms, 
electricity and record-keeping. 

Since the machine could be used 
many years, its cost should not be 
considered in a single year’s budget. 

The $295 audiometer would en- 


able a district to test each child 
individually for hearing loss at a 
rate of approximately 100 students 
per day. Mr. Singer estimates that 
an audiometer operator could come 
into a classroom, spend 10 minutes 
explaining the way the test is to be 
taken, and then test each child in- 
dividually at the rate of a student 
every 60 seconds. 

Since the success of the tests de- 
pends in part on the alertness of 
the operator, he suggests that no 
one person attempt more than 100 
tests per day. Nevertheless, under 
this schedule, as many as 2,000 chil- 
dren could be tested by a single 
person with a single machine in the 
first month of school. 

Since the machine is light enough 
to be portable, the operator could 

continued on page 77 
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Safer 
Stronger 

More Comfortable 
Completely Enclosed Deck 


No openings through which to slip — articles cannot fall 
through to the floor. 





16% inches of safe, comfortable foot room—no bal- 
ancing on narrow footboards. 





Easier of access — Quicker and easier to clean. 


Reduced insurance rates. 





In addition to Closed Deck ROLL-OUTS Hussey also 
makes Portable and Permanent Outdoor and Indoor 
Steel Bleachers and Grandstands. If you have a seat- 
ing problem ask Hussey to help you solve it. Our 
Seating Engineers are at your service. 


Visit our exhibits-A.A.S.A. Convention, Cleveland 
and the N.C.E.A. Convention, Philadelphia. 
Write for FREE Catalog 


HUSSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
585 Railroad Ave. North Berwick, Me. 
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> THOUGHT STARTERS 





rs Principal’s letter 
brings wide reaction 

A letter from a Portland, Ore., 
school principal to the parents of his 
students has brought a wide and fa- 
vorable response. The letter, from 
Kenneth A. Erickson, principal of 
Franklin High School, reminded par- 
ents that the students’ high school 
record begins at home. Principal Erick- 
son offered the parents some practical 
advice on helping their children. 

Noting that Russia’s Sputnik is af- 
fecting the classrooms, Erickson told 
the parents that it must also affect the 
nation’s homes. ' 

“Parents can do something today 
to help the educational level of our 
nation,” he wrote. He presented five 
points for parents of students to bear 
in mind. His points were: 

1. A good high school education 
cannot be acquired during school hours 
only. Parents should look to their chil- 
dren’s home work assignments. “If 
your child seldom or never brings 
school work home, contact your 
child’s counselor or principal and ask 
about the situation.” 

2. Provide a good place in the home 
for study without distractions. “No 
students should be expected or allowed 
to study in a room during television 
programs.” 

3. Parents should study the report 
cards sent home six times a year, and 
should see the classroom teacher, the 
counselor or the principal if they are 
concerned about their child’s progress. 

“If parents are uncertain as to the 
quality of work to expect . . . an ap- 
pointment should be made with the 
pupil’s counselor or principal to un- 
derstand better the pupil’s academic 
ability.” 

4. Parents should “regulate the 
number of social and other evening 
activities that crowd out or eliminate 
time for home work.” Parents who 
feel that school activities demand too 
many nights out should take their 
complaint to the school principal. Par- 
ent-teacher associations are in a good 
position to study this situation and 
take action. 

5. Finally, parental attitudes have 
much to do with the child’s getting 
to school on time and attending regu- 
larly. Also it is the responsibility of 
the parents to see that the child is in 
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physical condition to profit from class 
work. 

“Pupils who fail to get adequate 
rest each night are too sleepy during 
classes to accomplish much.” 


Training areas cut 


driver education costs 

It costs more than three times as 
much to teach a student how to drive 
on city streets than it does in a train- 
ing area. This is the conclusion of 
Detroit school officials who have just 
completed their first year under Mich- 
igan’s driver education law. 

Nearly 9,000 students received driv- 
er training during the year at an av- 
erage cost of $22. However the aver- 
age per pupil cost for students learn- 
ing in training areas was just $17.63. 
For a student trained on the city 
streets, the cost was $60.04. 

The explanation of the difference 
lies in the fact that fewer students 
can be handled by instructors in on- 
the-street driving, according to Super- 
intendent Samuel Brownell. Instructor 
salaries account for 92% of the 
program’s over-all costs. 


> Real estate expert 


saves site money 

Milwaukee’s school system has spent 
more than $2 million in the last six 
years on sites for schools but due to 
the work of a real estate expert in its 
employ the system has gotten a good 
price on every one of its purchases. 

W. J. Walt has been working for 
the school board for 33 years. Using 
his knowledge of real estate he has 
succeeded in buying property before 
it became expensive and in anticipat- 
ing the needs of the school district. 

Typical of the transactions per- 
formed by Walt was the purchase of a 
15% acre site several years ago. Al- 
though the board was never able to 
use the site itself, through a series of 
deals it was able to sell it at a good 
price, get a useable one in its place 
and make a cash profit. 

In another case Walt recommend- 
ed purchasing a site which was bigger 
than the board needed. In a short 


time he was able to sell the extra 
property at a substantial profit. Prop- 
erty in the area was selling at almost 
$2,000 an acre. As a result of his deals 
the school got its land for $800. 


Because of Walt’s ability to sense 
the best times for buying and selling, 
the district has been able to keep 
ahead of the land boom and cut its 
site costs way down. At the present 
time it owns considerable property 
that might eventually be used for 
schools—or that might be sold at 
some future date at a profit. 


B Plan allows high 
school graduation at 15 


The board of education at Fort Lee, 
N. J., has adopted a new curriculum 
plan which will enable advanced stu- 
dents to complete high school by the 
age of 15. 


As explained by Superintendent 
Lewis Cole, the new program will be 
all-inclusive, geared to the needs of 
the art as well as the science student, 
and will begin in elementary school. 


Under the plan, which goes into ef- 
fect next year, advanced children will 
be screened by means of extensive 
testing by a guidance service and by 
the full-time school psychologist al- 
ready in the school system. 

Adequately qualified children will 
be accelerated, Cole said, so as to 
permit them to complete elementary 
school in five years and high school in 
three. 


A student accelerated under the 
school at 15 could receive a bacca- 
laureate degree at 19 and a Ph.D. by 
the age of 22. 


Students will not be required to go 
to summer school in order to keep 
up with the accelerated program, Cole 
said, but the high school day will be 
extended by 50 minutes for these ad- 
vanced students. 

Although the program is designed 
primarily for those students who plan 
to go on to college, Cole emphasized 
that it is open to others as well. 

He also noted that the program will 
be open to those high school students 
who may want to take an expanded 
program without accelerating. End 











How to 
set up a 








FIRE PREVENTION 


The author, who in previous articles has explored the kinds of insur- 
ance to buy and the best way to buy them, now tackles the most press- 
ing problem—how to set up a program that will eliminate fire loss. 


= = s& Proper fire-prevention pro- 
grams are of major concern to 
every school official. With modern 
methods of rapid communication, 
well-equipped fire departments and 
tight construction codes, there is a 
tendency to believe that schools are 
safe from the hazards of fire. This 
is a dangerous illusion. 

Although school fires involving 
loss of life have greatly declined in 
recent years, the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association reports that in 
Canada and the United States an 
average of seven schools a day suf- 
fer fire loss. 

Fire prevention is a dual respon- 
sibility shared by both the district 
and the community. The attitude: 
“Don’t worry, we’re covered by in- 
surance!” has no place in a school 
district. The fallaciousness of this 
type of thinking is apparent from 
several standpoints. First, the insur- 


ance in effect in no way directly 
protects the lives of the occupants 
of the buildings. Second, the insur- 
ance in effect will not regain time 
lost should the destroyed buildings 
have to be reconstructed. Third, 
when preventable insured losses oc- 
cur, insurance companies must take 
this into consideration in an up- 
ward revision of premium rates. 

On the other hand, if every pos- 
sible precaution is taken to prevent 
fire, the result will be not only less 
fire loss but lower insurance pre- 
miums, too. 


Kinds of fire protection 


Fire protection can be categor- 
ized into three major types: 1) true 
prevention, 2) protection, or quasi- 
preventive acts, and 3) minimizing 
losses. Note that prevention and 
protection are not synonymous. 

True prevention. True prevention 


does not consist of any series of 
specific acts or overt techniques of 
preventing fires. It consists, rather, 
of basic attitudes concerning the 
dangers of fire and a willingness to 
take all steps necessary to eliminate 
the possibility. This attitude is us- 
ually manifested by the adoption of 
a good strong building code, one 
that is developed with the intent of 
eliminating all fire hazards that are 
humanly possible to conquer. In 
addition to adopting a safe building 
code, for true prevention stringent 
inspection on a continuing basis is 
necessary. 

Good city planning and layout is 
another aspect of true prevention. 
Through careful planning the com- 
munity minimizes risks from expo- 
sure. The effort is made (1) to pre- 
vent the start of a fire, and (2) to 
plan so that if a fire begins, it can 
be contained with minimum loss. 
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“Seven school fires occur each day in the United States 
and Canada. These could be stamped out with 
proper preventive measures.” 





PROGRAM 


The school district can lay the ba- 
sis for a true prevention program 
by observing good safety features 
when buildings are in the planning 
stage; submitting plans to a rating 
jurisdiction for analysis and rating; 
carefully conducting regularly struc- 
tured inspection programs; and 
planning educational programs at 
all grade levels. As a part of this 
program of prevention through 
education, an official should be as- 
signed in each school facility with 
definite responsibility to eliminate 
hazardous conditions created by 
the carelessness of others. 

In this connection, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has sug- 
gested that this function should log- 
ically be performed by the custodian 
and a faculty member. The custo- 
dian generally is in all parts of the 
building as he makes his daily 
rounds. The inclusion of a faculty 
member on the inspection team is 
important too, for this action de- 
velops a clear channel of communi- 
cation between the custodian (who 
is charged with the responsibility 
for the operation of the school) and 
the instructional staff (which has 
the responsibility of teaching fire 
prevention to students). Ideally 
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each member of the instructional 
staff, as well as all students, will 
become personally involved in the 
fire prevention program. 

In order to supplement the ef- 
forts of local inspectors, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials also suggest that this 
local team be supplemented on a 
quarterly basis, by a member of the 
local fire department and a repre- 
sentative from the central office of 
the school district. This is important 
because many times the local in- 
spectors become used to a hazard- 
ous condition and overlook it. 

Protection. The second category 
of fire prevention is concerned with 
the protection of things or persons 
subject to damage if a fire begins 
and gains headway. 

The community discharges its re- 
sponsibility for proper fire protec- 
tion practices by the maintenance of 
adequate fire and police depart- 
ments, which enforce building and 
fire laws. 

School districts must maintain fire 
protection equipment and should 
establish watchmen in hazardous 
areas. They may carry on an edu- 
cational and in-service program 
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which alerts all district personnel to 
the possibilities of fire, and what to 
do when one occurs. 

Minimizing losses. The third cate- 
gory deals with the control of fires 
once they have started. Its concern 
is with containing fires as quickly as 
possible. The community’s respon- 
sibility lies in having an adequately 
trained fire department which can 
respond to a call in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and in having available 
adequate supplies of equipment. 

School districts must install auto- 
matic sprinkler systems and other 
protective devices which are actu- 
ated after a fire starts. 

In addition to these devices, the 
maintenance of adequate fire drill 
procedures is an important part of 
the district’s participation in this 
category. It is important that fire 
drills be conducted under realistic 
conditions, with students and facul- 
ty members trained to vacate build- 
ings in an orderly manner. 

Personnel should be expected to 
think quickly under pressure. For 
example, in practice sessions, after 
classes have learned a given route 
for vacating their classrooms, that 
route should be blocked from time 
to time so that an alternate has to be 











found. Only by developing re- 
sourcefulness and flexibility can 
lives be protected in an emergency. 

Another responsibility of the dis- 
trict in the area of minimizing loss 
is the protection of property which 
has been removed from fire-threat- 
ened buildings, and the protection 
of buildings left standing after a loss 
has occurred. This is a matter which 
should be included in the develop- 
ment of a check list form for use 
in case of fire loss. 


District programs 


In connection with the survey of 
fire insurance practices, school dis- 
tricts were asked what type of fire 
inspection program they carried 
on; whether responsibilities for fire 
prevention programs were formally 
delegated to a specific person or 
agency, how often buildings were 
inspected, and what type of self-in- 
spection blanks, if any, were being 
used. Responses showed that 77% 
of the districts did conduct regular 
inspections, and 23% did not. 
Those districts which reported that 
they did maintain regular programs 
of fire prevention were asked 
whether in making their periodic 
check-ups, they made use of a self- 
inspection blank. (An excellent one 
has been officially adopted by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Association of 
School Business Officials. ) 

About one-half of the respond- 
ents reported that they did make 
use of some sort of check list in 
making their inspection, and of 
these 60% made use of the blank 
issued by the fire underwriters. 

Certain principles accepted by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers as essential to an adequate 
inspection program are inherent in 
the self-inspection blank. This blank 
requires that the district maintain 
(1) a monthly inspection by a lo- 
cal school inspection team; and (2) 
a quarterly inspection, with a mem- 
ber of the fire department. 

Only 18% of the responding dis- 
tricts conducted regular inspections 
on a monthly basis. Another 46% 
inspected on an annual basis. The 
remainder reported that inspections 
were held once a year or less. 

The inspecting official on the local 
team was based at the building or 
plant under inspection in 8% of the 
districts. The most common base for 
personnel conducting building in- 


spections was the central adminis- 
tration office of the district. Ap- 
proximately half of the districts as- 
signed responsibility in this way. 
Fire departments did the inspecting 
for 21% of them and 8% used the 
local insurance agency. The remain- 
ing districts used a combination. 

Respondents were asked whether, 
in their districts, an in-service train- 
ing program was conducted for the 
persons who were on the inspection 
teams. Only 20% of the districts 
conduct such a program; 80% have 
no in-service training program for 
members of these teams. 


Expert opinion 

The panel of experts was unani- 
mous in its opinion that school dis- 
tricts should plan inspection on a 
regular basis. They felt that any of 
four different persons could perform 
the fire inspection function: (1) 
personnel assigned to the site as a 
regular base of operations; (2) 
personnel from the central office; 
(3) representatives from the in- 
surance industry; (4) government 
officials, such as fire department or 
fire marshal personnel. It is in- 
teresting to note here that the panel 
did not feel as strongly as did the 
Association of School Business Of- 
ficials or the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters that personnel on 
the location inspection team should 
be based on the site they inspect. 

As to the frequency of inspec- 
tions, the panel members felt that 
any of the following frequencies 
would be desirable: daily, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or every four 
months. An interval in excess of 
four months was judged by the 
specialists to be too long. Monthly 
or quarterly inspections, it was be- 
lieved by all panelists, were the 
most desirable. Several of the 
panelists indicated that weekly and 
daily inspections were highly de- 
sirable, but that the interval was 
so short that there was danger that 
inspections might not be made care- 
fully. 

The exact nature of the fire in- 
spection carried out by the persons 
performing this function are na- 
turally left to the discretion of the 
district. Persons carrying out fire 
prevention inspections may 1) do 
so using no guide lines other than 
the knowledge possessed by the in- 
spector, 2) use a locally developed 
guide sheet, or 3) take advantage 





of the guide sheet which has been 
developed by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. All panelists 
agreed that the use of the board’s 
rating sheet was desirable. 

The use of a self-inspection 
blank developed by the local dis- 
trict was felt to be an acceptable 
procedure by a majority of jury 
members, although two members 
rated it as of questionable value. 
Inspections without a guide sheet 
wre unanimously frowned upon. 


In-service training 


School districts which assign per- 
sonnel to conduct fire prevention 
inspections take one of two courses; 
1) they may establish an in-service 
training program for those to whom 
the responsibility is delegated so as 
to develop sensitivity to conditions 
which might enhance the possibility 
of fire, or 2) they assume that 
their personnel already possess the 
knowledge. In this case, no in-serv- 
ice training program is provided. 

The panel members expressed 
themselves strongly in favor of an 
in-service training program for all 
personnel performing fire preven- 
tion inspections. 

It seems clear as a result of the 
survey that school districts are re- 
miss in discharging their responsi- 
bility if they do not have fire pre- 
vention inspections. These inspec- 
tions should be so structured as to 
insure their being performed in a 
systematic manner. The recom- 
mendation of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and the As- 
sociation of School Business Of- 
ficials that they be conducted on a 
monthly basis by a local team, this 
team to be supplemented on a 
quarterly basis by fire department 
personnel and central office per- 
sonnel, seems sound. 

The use of approved check lists 
will insure district officials that the 
inspections are being conducted 
properly and will help the inspector. 
They also provide auditable records 
that such inspections were carried 
out, should a disaster occur. 

Districts would be well advised 
to enlist the aid of their local fire 
departments in conducting in-serv- 
ice activities for the members of 
their inspection teams. 

The .best fire prevention lies in 
eliminating all places where a fire 
may start. Inspection is a prime tool 
toward this end. End 
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CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISIO 
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A special S/ M report 





What school managers 
should know about 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT TV 


The time has come to drop the future tense so far as closed circuit television is 
concerned. It’s here—and it appears to work. The unanswered questions are, 
“how should it be applied and how extensively should it be used?” Here is a 


factual report on its present state of development. 





= ua A full-scale war is being 
waged throughout the education 
world today. The battles are being 
fought in plush conference suites of 
major foundations, in stuffy meet- 
ing rooms of state and local teach- 
ers’ organizations, and over coffee 
at numerous citizens’ committee 
meetings. At issue: educational tele- 
vision. At stake: the education of 
tens of millions of American boys 
and girls—many still unborn. 

Chief protagonists in the struggle 
over electronic teachers are: 

1, The Ford Foundation—which 
has spent something like $23 million 
in the past half dozen years to set up 
various types of TV teaching ex- 
periments, create organizations to 
promote classroom video, and fi- 
nance dozens of video research proj- 
ects. 


What’s behind it all? 


2. Teachers’ organizations— 
notably the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers (AFL-CIO). 
Both are openly antagonistic toward 
classroom video. They see TV 
teaching as a means of eliminating 
jobs through the use of oversized 
classes. 

3. Educational philosophers— 
from William Kilpatrick at one ex- 
treme to Arthur Bestor at the other 
—who fear the effects of a TV- 
created mass education. 

But while the underground war 
rages on, interest in classroom 
closed-circuit television is booming. 
(Closed-circuit television cannot be 
picked up by receivers in the home, 
like normal telecasts. Every TV set 
must be hooked up to the same 
cable to receive the video signal.) 


Just two years ago, the first city- 
wide public school closed-circuit 
TV system began operation in Po- 
catello, Idaho. Today, closed circuit 
television is in operation in over a 
dozen public school systems, in- 
cluding New York, Los Angeles, 
Fulton County, Ga., Evanston, IIl., 
Snyder, Tex., Baltimore, Md., Port 
Chester, N. Y., Miami, and a 
Maryland community called Hagers- 
town. 

In all, more than 100 colleges, 
universities, and school systems are 
engaged in experimental TV in 
three dozen states and more are 
entering the field all the time. 

Why the closed circuit television 
boom? The teacher shortage, pure 
and simple. Not just the shortage 
now, but the shortage expected five 
and 10 years from now. In Novem- 
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ber, 1955, the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education issued its 
now-famous study, Teachers for To- 
morrow. In that report, statistics in- 
dicated that there would not be 
enough teachers to go around by 
1965 if we maintained the present 
student-teacher ratio. Half of all 
our college graduates, the Fund 
estimated, would have to enter 
teaching over the next 10 years to 
meet the enrollment demand. But 
only 20% of all college graduates 
enter teaching. 

How can the gap be bridged? 
Only one way, the Fund concluded: 
increase the student-teacher ratio. 





= = @ To understand the pro- 
ponents of classroom TV, one must 
understand that American educa- 
tion is undergoing revolutionary 
change. In a vastly complex and 
technological world, the thirst for 
formal schooling has become un- 
quenchable. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, it was a parent’s dream that 
his children might some day attend 
high school. But today’s dream is 
for a college or university degree. 

In 1900, only 11% of American 
youngsters aged 14-17 attended 
high school. It is now 83%. In 
1900, 4% of our young men and 
women attended college. Today, 
more than 30% attend. 

Both these figures are far out of 
proportion to the population in- 
crease; (from 75 million in 1900 
to 170 million today). 

And now Sputnik has served still 
further to step-up the demand for 
a highly educated populace. 

How are the schools handling this 
growing problem of numbers? Not 
well at all. Here’s why: 

During the depression of the 
1930’s, the low birth rate kept 
school population down. Then came 
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How? By educational television and 
the use of teachers’ aides. 

It is not the purpose of this re- 
port to argue the case for or against 
TV. This is merely a series of 
analyses and case studies showing 
what closed circuit television is, how 
much it costs, what facilities are 
needed for its operation, how TV 
teachers may be selected and 
trained, how studio and classroom 
teachers can work together, and 
how TV rates from the viewpoints 
of efficiency and economy. 

Is TV for your school system? 
That’s for you, and your commu- 
nity, to determine. 


One answer to the school 
population boom? 


World War II. The birth rate shot 
up—but there were no materials 
with which to build new schools. 
Communities put money aside for 
post-war construction. 

The birth rate kept climbing. 

At the end of the war, prices 
for building materials skyrocketed. 
School districts started floating bond 
issues for new schools to accommo- 
date the expected bumper crop of 
pupils born during the war. Then 
something strange happened. In- 
stead of the birth rate levelling off 
—as it should have—it kept right 
on climbing. 

Schoolmen revised their pro- 
jected enrollments. It was apparent 
that new schools—and new teach- 
ers—would have to be found. But 
then a new problem arose. The low 
birth rate of the 1930’s meant there 
would be a small number of college 
graduates (and potential teachers) 
in the 1950’s. Where would the 
needed teachers come from? 

To top things off, the ~ Korean 
War broke out in 1950. Once again, 
a scarcity of building materials de- 


veloped. 


School construction lagged—but 
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Commercial programs | 













New York University’s Professor Floyd 
Zulli teaches his “Sunrise Semester” 
comparative literature course over 
WCBS-TV. 


Community educational 






A second grade spelling lesson is con- 
ducted over educational station KETC 
in St. Louis. Charlotte Robinson is the 
teacher. 


Closed-Circuit 





A college professor addresses an un- 
seen audience under the watchful eye 
of the television cameras. 

















Closed-circuit television, its proponents say, 





Seven classrooms are wired to pick up this telecast in New York University’s closed-circuit experiment. Associate 
Professor Lillian Hornstein presents two weekly lectures on Chaucer. Once a week groups meet for class discussion. 


the country’s birth rate kept climbing. 

Each year for the past 13, our 
school enrollments have repeatedly 
hit record highs. We are short 135,- 
000 teachers and well over 300,000 
classrooms. 

How can we solve these grave 
educational problems? Television is 
one answer, say its proponents. It 
may not be the answer, but it offers 
powerful arguments indeed. 


There are three kinds of educa- 
tional television: 


1. Television programs which are 
carried over commercial stations. 
(A Shakespeare play, an inter- 
view with an important political 
figure, etc. ) 

2. Programs carried over a com: 
munity’s own educational tele- 
vision station. (There are now 
28 non-commercial video stations 
on the air—owned and operated 
by universities, school systems, 
state education departments, or 
communities, and five more are 
going into action this Spring. 
They carry educational programs 
exclusively—including classroom 
lessons, adult education pro- 
grams, school board meetings.) 


3. Closed-circuit television, with 
which this special report is con- 
cerned. 

The easiest way to think of 
closed-circuit television (CC-TV) is 
in terms of the public address sys- 
tem in one of your schools. By 
pressing a button in his office, the 
principal can speak to every stu- 
dent in the school simultaneously. 
No one outside the school can hear 
him. If the principal wanted to, 
and if wiring were provided, he 
could speak over a _ neighboring 
school’s public address system at 
the same time. 

CC-TV works in pretty much the 
same way. Only video sets hooked 
up to the circuit are able to re- 
ceive the programs. Programs can- 
not be picked up on receivers in 
the home. 

CC-TV is useful in public schools 
in two ways. 

First—and probably most impor- 
tant—it can televise the same lesson 
to many hundreds, or many thou- 
sands, of students at one time. At 
the university level, where much 
teaching is straight lecture, this can 
mean huge savings in personnel 
costs. At high school and elementary 


school levels, this increase in stu- 
dent-teacher ratio, however, opens 
up a whole variety of problems. 
What about the slow student? The 
gifted one? The student with a 
question on his mind? Can all profit 
equally from the same _ televised 
lesson? TV experimenters are grap- 
pling with these problems and are 
attempting to solve them in a vari- 
ety of ways. 

The other major use for CC-TV 
is the enrichment lesson—the les- 
son which would not be economi- 
cally feasible by any other méthod. 

Every elementary teacher is ex- 
pected to be an expert not only in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, but 
also music, art, science, and physi- 
cal education. In large school sys- 
tems, there is usually money avail- 
able for art and music specialists to 
visit schools several times during 
the school year to give special les- 
sons. With CC-TV, specialists can 
“visit” hundreds of classrooms at a 
time and much more often. 

Can CC-TV fit into your school 
budget? Is it very complicated? 
How does it work out in practice? 
These subjects are covered in the 
material that follows. 
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may be the answer to classroom and teacher shortages 





= = & The beauty of experi- 
menting with closed-circuit televi- 
sion is that it can be installed for 
just about any budget—from $3,- 
000 to $30,000 or more. It all de- 
pends on how much you want to 
make of your system. 

In Schenectady, N. Y., fiscal ex- 
perts thought Bernard F. Haake 
would have to pull off a miracle to 
build a TV installation for $3,000. 
But Haake, assistant to the super- 
intendent of schools, found that 
with a little ingenuity—and some 
“shopping around”—a _bargain- 


priced CC-TV setup was possible 
(SM, Oct., 1957). 





Creative teachers have opportunity for 
expression in Hagerstown system. Mrs. 
Mildred Vance prepares material for a 
talk on bird-life. 
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First, an inexpensive classroom 
vidicon camera—one with inter- 
changeable lenses—was purchased. 
Then Schenectady school mainte- 
nance men installed cables to con- 
nect TV sets in three adjacent 
classrooms in Euclid Elementary 
School. | 

Installation was simple. Tele- 
phone cable and sound wires were 
“pulled through some ventilators 
and clipped to the wall.” The cam- 
era (and monitor) were attached in 
one room, and three sets hooked up 
in the adjoining rooms. 

Second-hand sets were purchased 
for $40 each. The school’s motion 
picture sound amplifier provided 
the sound system. 


Total cost: $3,000. 


Televised lessons by special re- 
source teachers were given in sci- 
ence, nature study, music, use of 
the library, and geology to 150 
fifth and sixth graders. 

In Port Chester, N. Y., a slightly 
more elaborate closed-circuit TV 
system was set up for between 
$6,500-$8,000. Equipment consisted 
of two five-pound cameras on tri- 
pods, two control panels, two 17- 
inch monitors, and three 27-inch 
screens (one in the broadcasting 
rooms and two in the viewing class- 
rooms). The viewing rooms were 
connected to the broadcasting room 
by intercommunication equipment. 

At first this system was quite use- 
ful in general science demonstra- 
tions. Instead of repeating experi- 
ments over and over again in front 
of small groups of students, a sci- 
ence demonstration could be per- 
formed a single time for as many 
as three classes simultaneously. 

Later, televised lessons included 
a demonstration of how to use the 
town voting machine, a lecture on 
banking by a local bank official, 
demonstrations of arc welding, cast- 
ing, printing, and paper-mache 
construction. 


Closed-circuit TV--for every school budget 


This year, a member of the fac- 
ulty has been designated director 
of television to help teachers ex- 


periment with television activities. - 


A student Television Technician’s 
Club has been organized to keep 
equipment in good operating order. 
At Miami University, Oxford, O., 
the CC-TV system was much more 
elaborate. Backed by a $135,000 
grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, the uni- 
versity constructed a TV studio in 
the temporary building housing the 
university’s radio facilities. Five ad- 
jacent classrooms were hooked up 
with two 21-inch receivers each. 


Here’s what this more expensive 
project cost: 


Fourteen 21-inch TV 

ME isvemds. comme $2,051 
One thousand feet coaxial 

GRE. eicide te Bee $67 
Ten connecting boxes for TV 

WN siavcntnen $125 

Three vidicon studio-type cam- 
era chains complete with control 
facilities, power supplies, lenses, 
tripods, dollies, and intercom 


MEE ucvkveckewneeset $13,500 
Video switching 
SEE * Neon vndsawer $3,695 
Synchronizing gener- 
OD kicvcis cece ue $1,530 


Audio control console .$1,775 

Vidicon film and slide chain, 
including a vidicon camera, con- 
sole mounted camera control, 14- 
inch TV picture monitor, wave 
form monitor, two power sup- 
plies, 16 mm sound-film projec- 
tors, TV multiplexer, 2 x 2 slide 


projector ..ccccsece 00 0fF Sad 
Radio frequency distri- 
bution amplifier ..... $565 
Miscellaneous test 
equipment ...... ose cbbpl Or 
Complete studio light- 
ing “package” ...... . $739 
Studio and control room audio 
facilities, including three micro- 
55 
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phones, mike boom, and tran- 
scription table ....... $1,021 


Total equipment cost: $34,552. 


During the 1956-57 school year, 
four courses were televised over 
Miami’s CC-TV: air science, eco- 


= 
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= = w= Once you have your 
equipment—what about staff? 

Staff selection and training varies 
very widely from TV system to TV 
system. In most areas where one 
or two cameras are brought in and 
hooked up to a few TV sets, CC- 
TV is regarded as an experimental 
gadget. Teachers are turned loose 
to experiment pretty much as they 
see fit. 

In other areas, a very elaborate 
training system is used. Take the 
well-publicized Hagerstown, Md. 
county-wide system. As the model 
CC-TV setup in America—heavily 
backed by the Ford Foundation’s 








The “teaching team” combines the talents 


nomics, physiology, and human be- 


havior. In all, 850 students partici- 
pated—719 in TV classes, the re- 
mainder in normal-sized sections. 

At the present time, Miami Uni- 
versity holds a construction permit 
for low-power television transmis- 


Training your TV staff 


Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation and the Electronic Indus- 
tries Association (formerly the Ra- 
dio-Electronic Television Manufac- 
turers Association)—Hagerstown 
carefully set up a summer work- 
shop to train its teachers for TV. 

For six weeks, more than 50 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
PTA leaders sat down to thrash 
out their ideas about his new teach- 
ing tool. 

Organized first into small groups, 
and later into larger ones, the par- 
ticipants drew up lists of those 
items they felt could be handled 
readily by direct TV _ instruction, 


sion. It intends to experiment with 
complete campus coverage using 
open circuit transmission for course 
instruction. (This would mean that 
students in the area of the campus 
could pick up the TV signal on 
their home sets. ) 


and those “which would be difficult 
or impossible to attain.” 

Here is how the final list broke 
down: 


TV teacher probably could 
Motivate and stimulate students 
Inform 

Demonstrate 

Show application 


"Enrich backgrounds 


Raise questions 
Provide common experiences 
Suggest activities 


Challenge pupils to assume more re- 
sponsibility for their own learning 


Instructor Jacqueline Wilkins has time for individual help while class attention is held by television. 
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of a television teacher with those of a classroom instructor 


TV teacher probably could not 
Handle class discussion 

Care for individual differences in 
pupils 

Clear up immediate misunderstand- 
ing 

Supervise needed drill and problem 
solving 

Provide for lesson followup 

Direct and supervise activities grow- 
ing out of the lesson 

Provide remedial teaching 

Help pupils to do something about 
the things learned 

Provide opportunities for pupils to 
exercise critical judgements 

Interpret the testing program 

Give sufficient attention to establish- 
ment of desirable habits and ideals 


On this basis, it was decided to 
create a “teaching team”—that is, 
a set of instructors for each stu- 
dent. The TV instructor might be 
shared with many hundreds of stu- 
dents, while the classroom teacher 





= = =» HAGERSTOWN, Md.— 
Young (29 years) Edward Kerche- 
val showed reporters his miniature 
Shakespearean theater. 

“It took me 75 hours to build it, 
including research,” he pointed out, 
“but it was worth it. ’d never have 
found time to put it together if I 
were a regular classroom teacher. 
Students get a big kick out of it— 
and I do, too. During one lecture— 
through a TV camera trick—I was 
able to speak to my students right 
from this tiny stage.” 

Edward Kercheval teaches Eng- 
lish on television. He is a senior 
partner of a TV “teaching team”, 
which combines the talents of the 
video teacher with those of the 
classroom instructor. 

Here in Hagerstown, site of the 
nation’s major closed-circuit televi- 
sion experiment, the “teaching 
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might have anywhere from 50 to 
75 students. (For description of the 
“teaching team” in operation, see 
article which follows. ) 

Hagerstown TV teachers were 
chosen on the basis of many factors 
(including a telegenic personality). 
But most important of all, Hagers- 
town school officials looked for 
good teachers. 

During the workshop, TV tech- 
niques were discussed, and sample 
lessons presented before the cam- 
eras. By the time school opened in 
the fall, instructors had a good 
background to begin TV lessons. 

In St. Louis, TV teachers were 
selected after a series of auditions. 
They were all experienced teachers 
in local public schools with long 
records of successful teaching. 
(Note: the St. Louis system is 
broadcast—not CC-TV.) 

The most important criteria in 
choosing teachers were, in order of 
importance: 


The teaching team 


team” has emerged as THE METHOD 
for television instruction. 

This is the way it works: 

A TV teacher like Ed Kercheval 
(there are about a dozen in the 
system) may have as many as five 
classes each day, totalling 270 stu- 
dents. He teaches all five classes 
at once for exactly a half-hour each 
day, and plans his lessons the rest 
of the time. 

It sounds like a short day, but 
Kercheval actually has a tougher 
schedule than any of the regular 
classroom teachers. He says that he 
spends up to 75 hours a week pre- 
paring lessons. Such preparation in- 
cludes not only research, but pre- 
viewing audio-visual materials, ob- 
taining TV film clearances, con- 
structing props, lettering video cue 
cards, etc. In addition; Mr. Kerche- 
val confers informally with students 


1. Success in classroom teaching. 
2. Warmth of personality. 

3. Pleasantness of manner. 

4. Fluency of speech. 

5. Telegenic personality. 


Before actual classroom lessons 
took place, St. Louis TV teachers 
taught lessons which were kine- 
scoped (filmed). The teachers 
watched films of their lessons for 
self-criticism and evaluation. In 
some cases, teachers kinescoped les- 
sons during the regular semester. 
This enabled them to visit receiving 
classrooms to see the effectiveness 
of their lessons first-hand. 

Colleges and universities also 
tend to choose TV teachers with 
great care. Important 
looked for in college TV instructors 
are on-camera personality, teaching 
ability and knowledge of subject 
matter. Many colleges hold closed- 
circuit TV auditions for prospective 
instructors. 


and teachers, and makes it a point 
to mark several test papers for 
each one of his five classes. 

The classes involved are larger 
than normal, ranging from 50 to 75 
students in each room. Three 
or four 21-inch TV. sets are in- 
stalled in each class. The video 
lesson is 30 minutes. The remain- 
ing 20 minutes of class period is 
for the other half of the teaching 
team—the classroom instructor. 

She must be prepared to answer 
students’ questions, assign and 
check homework, proceed with and 
suggest follow-up lessons, or review 
some point that may still be unclear 
in the minds of students. 

Complains TV teacher Kerche- 
val: “I miss the student contact, 
and I still have trouble with my 
timing. Until the lesson is over— 
and I speak to the classroom teach- 
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“| miss the student contact .. . 
| don’t know if I've been 


underplaying a point or belaboring it.” 
Kercheval 


ers—I don’t know if I’ve been un- 
derplaying a point or belaboring it.” 

Once each month, classroom and 
TV teachers confer for a post-mor- 
tem on the previous month’s work, 
and to plan the following months’. 

In this, the second year of Ha- 
gerstown’s five-year experiment, 12,- 
210 pupils in 23 area schools are 
participating in closed-circuit TV 
instruction. Next September, all 18,- 
000 pupils in the entire county will 
take part in 48 different schools. 

Though the program is much too 
young for anything but the most 
preliminary evaluation, Hagerstown 
Officials have arrived at the follow- 
ing general conclusions about CC- 
TV: 


m= TV interest span for an average 
student is 30 minutes. The TV 





= m= om Last February the larg- 
est demonstration of classroom TV 
was made to educators in a series 
of airless meeting rooms at the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators convention. Here is an 
eye-witness report: 

The room was in almost complete 
darkness—except for the glare of 







screen provides “an effective fixa- 
tion point” for group instruction. 


a TV visuals (such as the Shake- 
spearean theater) are excellent learn- 
ing devices. 


ua The TV camera can so magnify 
maps, charts and pictures, that ev- 
ery seat in the classroom becomes 
a front seat. 


a The TV teacher, looking into 
the camera, looks “straight into the 
eyes of each pupil.” This “seems to 
have a psychological effect which 
causes the pupil to give close atten~ 
tion to what is happening.” 


a A “capsule classroom’—repre- 
sentative pupils from each class ap- 
pearing on TV for discussion— 
stimulates a great deal of interest. 
One of Ed Kercheval’s pet projects 


TV teaching - = does it work? 


two large television receivers—one 
at either end of the hall. This room 
(and several others like it) was 
jammed with schoolmen getting 
their first look at TV lessons. 

On the screen was physics lec- 
turer Harvey White of the Univer- 
sity of California. Dr. White (on 
film) was explaining optical illusions 





was a quiz show testing grammar, 
He based it on the ‘“‘Twenty-One” 
video program, and was happily 
surprised by enthusiastic student re- 
action. 


The impression should not be 
gained, however, that all pupils are 
head-over-heels in love with TV. 
They’re not. We picked two 17- 
year-old high school seniors at 
random from a Hagerstown class. 

“How do you like classes by 
TV?” they were asked. 

Said the girl: “I don’t like it very 
much, and I think that a consensus 
of students would show the same 
feeling. . . . It gets boring after 
awhile. It’s not good when students 
can’t participate. Maybe an inter- 
com is needed so we could talk to 
the teacher.” 

Said the boy: “Television is good 
for presentation, but bad for dis- 
cussion.” He pointed out though, 
that his classroom teacher always 
answered his questions. On the 
bright side, he said “TV lessons are 
concise, and there is very little 
over-emphasis.” 

On the other hand, elementary 
youngsters were absolutely in- 
trigued at special lessons in art and 
music. They sat enthralled through 
a TV movie dealing with an Indian 
legend. All the Indian characters 
were masked. After the film was 
over, pupils gleefully went to work 
with clay and papier-mache, imi- 
tating the TV teacher in creating 
their own Indian masks. 

On a basis of the experience at 
Hagerstown, one Official closely 
identified with the program has 
said, “There are only two things 
that can stop the coming of CC-TV 
in schools: 1) poor teaching and 
2) poor equipment. Manufacturers 
have taken care of the latter.” 


to his TV audience. At one point 
White turned to the televiewers and 
asked if they could see one illusion. 
“Those of you who can see it, raise 
your hand!” he ordered. As if at a 
given signal, a dozen middle-aged— 
but bright-eyed and eager—school- 
men shot up their hands. 

Is TV an effective teaching de- 
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vice? Based on the demonstration 
at Atlantic City, one is tempted 
to say “yes.” Can it replace the 
teacher? That remains to be seen. 

After the TV demonstration, a 
reporter stopped a score of school 
officials at random, asking their im- 
mediate reactions to classroom TV. 
Almost to a man, the verdict was: 
“Good for supplementary instruc- 
tion—but it won't replace the 
teacher.” 

The exception was a Massachu- 
setts administrator who was particu- 
larly impressed with a teacher who 
taught French lessons on TV. It 
was obviously her native tongue. 
Said the Bay Stater: “I think it’s 
much better to have the language 
taught this way than by having 
teachers with Boston accents or 
Texas accents try to teach it.” 

Opinions about classroom TV are 
far too numerous—and far too 
partisan—to be listed here. Case 
studies, however, seem to indicate 
that TV instruction can be quite 
effective. 

Here are a few examples: 


Item: In Camp Gordon, Ga., 12,- 
000 trainees were split into two 
groups for basic training. Regular 
classroom instruction was dupli- 
cated on TV—with no special tele- 
vision techniques added. Subjects 
taught included map reading, signal 
communications, mines and booby 
traps, light machine gun dis-assem- 
bly, defense against air and armor, 
military justice, squad tactics, and 
M-1 rifle functioning. 
Results, according to the Human 
Resources Research Office of 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.: 

1. TV instruction was generally 

mofe effective than regular in- 

struction. 


2. It was particularly effective 

for “lower aptitude individuals”. 

In a second test, involving 3,000 
soldiers, a course in electronics was 
given to two groups. The control 
group took the normal four hour 
course, with face-to-face instruc- 
tion. The experimental group took a 
special two-hour TV course, which 
included extensive visual aids, close- 
up pictures, super-imposition of pic- 
tures, and other TV techniques. 
Results: TV teaching effectiveness 
was found to be either better than 
or as good as regular instruction. 
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Item: At Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, some 225 students received 
chemistry lectures in a large lec- 
ture hall. The same number watched 
TV lectures in small classrooms. 
All students had regular recitation 
and laboratory instruction. 

Results: No significant differences 
in achievement. 


In general psychology, 320 stu- 
dents took part in a second experi- 
ment. Eight classes were involved. 
One instructor taught two TV 
classes and one face-to-face. A sec- 
ond taught one class face-to-face. 
Then with four different classes the 
two instructors switched roles. 
Results: No important differences 
found in measured performances. 


Item: In St. Louis, community TV 
station KETC-TV was used for ex- 
perimental teaching of 9th grade 
general science, 9th grade English 
composition, and 2nd grade spell- 
ing. Instruction was given to large 
groups of pupils—up to 150—by 
means of television alone. No sup- 
plementary teaching was used. 

Instruction in science and Eng- 
lish was 30 minutes a day, five days 
a week, for one semester. Spelling 
lessons were 20 minutes a day, five 
days a week for two semesters. 


Results: As measured by the test- 
ing instruments used, the results 
showed equivalent degrees of 
achievement. However, students did 
not react favorably to the TV pro- 
gram. More than half of them 
thought they would have learned 
more in a regular classroom. 


Item: At the Chicago Junior Col- 
lege, three methods of instruction 
were used for English, biology, so- 
cial science, and political science. 

In group one, students observed 
telecasts in their own homes, with- 
out teacher contact. (An educa- 
tional TV station was used for the 
telecast, rather than CC-TV, for 
this particular experiment.) 

In group two, students observed 
telecasts within the college. There 
was supplementary instruction by 
teachers. 

In group three, students received 
the normal class instruction. 
Results: Numerical final grades of 
TV students were about 10% higher 
than those of non-TV students. 


Item: In Cincinnati, television sta- 
tion WCET was used for the fol- 
lowing experiment: 

Some 186 pupils in six high 
schools received chemistry instruc- 
tion three days a week for seven 


As the British see classroom TV: “So! Doing your homework when you should 


be watching television!” 


Reproduced by permission of PUNCH 













































































weeks by TV. During this time 702 
pupils received regular instruction. 
There were no significant differ- 
ences in average ability between 
the two groups. 

Results: Average scores on the final 
test were “significantly in favor” of 
the TV pupils. 


Item: The Hagerstown experiment, 
because of its size, promises to be 
the best test of TV at the secondary 
school level. Quite properly, offi- 
cials are unwilling to make claims 
until they have been validated over 
a broad statistical base. Preliminary 
reports recently circulated to EIA 
members are extremely optimistic, 
however. Here are a few highlights: 
1. Tenth grade plane geometry 
students have shown considerable 
improvement over regular class- 
room teaching. These classes were 
more than one month ahead in 
the first six months of school, 
compared to students of other 
years who received classroom in- 
struction. Also there were less 





= = sm Most educators who back 
educational television will wince 
when you ask the obvious question 
“will educational television save 
money?” 

They wince because it’s the ques- 
tion that stirs up teachers’ organi- 
zations. It makes some of the teach- 
ers a little less secure about their 
jobs. 

But—with rising costs and a 
skidding teacher reserve—it’s the 
proper question as far as school 
management is concerned. If you 
can’t find—or can’t afford to hire— 
10 teachers, will one TV master 
teacher do? Will a dollars-and-cents 
savings result? 

Video backers usually mutter 
that it’s much too early to say. Or 
that, of course, it will save money, 
but no one knows how much. Or 
that everything will come out even, 
because the money you save can 
be put into higher teaching salaries. 

‘But one of America’s outstand- 
ing educators—Dr. Alexander J. 
Stoddard—has put his reputation 


failures than had been experi- 
enced in previous years. 


2. In fifth grade arithmetic, the 
Iowa basic skills test was given 
after the first six weeks of regular 
classroom teaching, and before 
teaching by TV was started in 
this subject. It was found that 
the median achievement in the 
subject was below normal. At the 
end of the year, and after five 
and one-half months of teaching 
by television, the median for this 
same group was a number of 
months ahead. In other words, 
the group achieved a standing 
from below normal to above 
grade level. Results compiled 
during the five-year project will 
help show the extent television 
is responsible for the improve- 
ment. 

3. Better inservice training of 
new teachers than ever before 
possible was accomplished. Daily 
observation of the teaching meth- 
ods of the more experienced 


Will CC-TV save money? 


right on the line by backing tele- 
vision four-square. 

Stoddard states flatly, “universal 
incorporation of television in the 
nation’s schools could effect a sav- 
ing of 100,000 teaching positions 
and half a billion dollars in salaries 
yearly.” 

Stoddard, former Philadelphia, 
Providence, Denver, and Los Ange- 
les school superintendent—makes it 
clear that this would mean no mass 
firing of teachers. Because of in- 
creased enrollments coming up in 
the next decade, there soon will 
not be enough teachers to go 
around. But with TV, the job can 
be done with fewer teachers—“not 
fewer than we have now, but fewer 
than we could need 10 years from 
now.” 

The distinguished educator made 
a year-long study for the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. He 
consulted 1,000 persons in 72 com- 
munities before making his recom- 
mendations in the report “Schools 
for Tomorrow.” 





teachers helped the new ones to 

become adjusted more rapidly. 

Not all the experiments in TV 
have been successful, however. At 
Purdue University, two courses were 
given in mechanical engineering and 
physics. In both cases, there were 
both TV and conventional classes. 


Results: Conventionally _ taught 
groups received higher average 
scores than TV _ groups. (Differ- 


ences were slight and may have 
arisen by chance.) Telestudents 
were asked at the conclusion of the 
experiment: 


Is TV instruction as interesting 

as classroom instruction? 

Are you inclined to do more 

homework for a TV class? 

Can you take better notes? Do 

you come to know your instruc- 

tor as well? 

The answers to all these ques- 
tions: a decided “No!” Student re- 
action to TV, which was “mildly” 
negative before the experiment, was 
markedly so, afterward. 


In this report, Stoddard proposes 
a model plan for students to use 
CC-TV at the elementary school 
level (grades 3-6 inclusive). He 
claims the plan would mean 10% 
to 20% fewer trained teachers than 
under the traditional set-up. 

1. Six hundred students would be 
involved in all. For part of the 
school day, place half of the pupils 
with regular teachers in smaller- 
than-normal-size classes. (About 25 
per teacher, instead of 30 or more.) 
Subjects like English, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, social studies, and 
the drill and technique sides of art 
and music might be assigned to 
regular teachers. These teachers 
would get clerical help so they could 
concentrate purely on teaching. 

2. The other half of the children 
would take subjects like art, music, 
physical education, safety, library 
usage, modern languages, “and 
many phases of regular subjects” 
in much larger classes. Such classes 
would be held in a “resources room” 
(with television, or other audio-vis- 
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ual aids) in the auditorium, library, 
music room, little theater, play- 
ground, or gymnasium. In these 
larger classes (from 75-150 pupils) 
there would be a special teacher 
plus a teacher’s aide. 

3. After lunch, the two sched- 
ules would be reversed, the same 
teachers doing for the second half 
of the day what they had done in the 





= = @ Want to be ready to 
equip your new school building for 
television use? Dr. Thomas A. Weir, 
former coordinator of school pro- 
gram and station relations in St. 
Louis, lists these rules to follow: 


1. Make sure that every room 
has good acoustics. 

2. Rooms should have indirect 
lighting. 

3. Provision should be made for 
good ventilation. 

4. Provide a good antenna in- 
stallation. 


first half. (See chart on this page.) 

Personnel involved in this setup: 
12 regular classroom teachers, three 
special teachers, four aides, a cur- 
riculum coordinator, and possibly 
“a half” music teacher and “a half” 
secretary. 

At the college level, there is no 
doubt that CC-TV can indeed save 
money. Last year, Pennsylvania 


5. Build in coaxial cables and 
antenna lines. — 

6. Equip every room with built- 
in high quality speakers. 

7. Provide for one or more 24- 
inch TV sets in every room 
mounted on pull-out rollers and 
properly ventilated to prevent 
overheating. 

8. Arrange for a central sound 
system with talk-back arrange- 
ment. 

9. Allow room for a radio-tele- 
vision studio and control room, 
with associated equipment. 


State University saved 40% on in- 
struction costs for four subjects. 

Television classes in accounting, 
air science, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy were presented to Penn State 
students at a cost of $52,000 last 
year. Ordinarily, conventional in- 
struction would have amounted to 
$92,000. Savings on these four sub- 
jects alone: $40,000! 


- =H Nine rules to follow to ready your new schools for TV 


How about your present build- 
ings? Well, first try to improve 
acoustics, lighting, and ventilation 
wherever possible. See if you can 
convert the radio workshop or au- 
ditorium stage into a closed-circuit 
TV studio. Install your antenna, 
coaxial, and wire leads into class- 
rooms which will receive TV pro- 
grams. (If you install these leads 
in all the classrooms, you can use 
large portable TV sets which can 
be pushed from room to room, as 
needed, and reduce initial invest- 
ment. Make sure these sets are 





Under this proposal, 300 students at a time spend half a day in regular classroom work with 12 teachers. The other 300 
are divided into two groups of 150. The first spends a period in the resources room, then splits in half for the second 
period, sending 75 students to the auditorium, 75 to the playground. For the third period this group reassembles in the 
resources room. During period four it is split again with the 75 who had been in the auditorium now going to the play- 
ground. The second group reverses this procedure using the resources room in periods two and four. 
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mounted on stands with four-inch 
wheels.) 

L. P. Greenhill, associate direc- 
tor of the Penn State University in- 
structional research program, points 
out that a room 20 x 30 ft. is ade- 
quate for most types of class- 
room presentations. Enough lighting 
should be added to the room to 
provide 125 to 250 foot-candles. 
Air-conditioning is highly desirable 
(otherwise, forced ventilation is a 
must). Adds Greenhill: 


m Acoustical tile should be ap- 
plied to the ceiling, front, and rear 
walls of the room. Walls should be 
deep cream or light green—NOT 
white. 


us Pipes two inches in diameter 
should be placed across the room 
near the ceiling at front, middle 
and rear to carry spotlights and 
floodlights. 


a A control room of about 20 x 
15 ft. would be very helpful near 
the origination room—preferably 
with a glass window between the 
two rooms. 


mu Make sure there is an adequate 
supply of power for both TV equip- 
ment and lights. 


= In classrooms receiving TV les- 
sons, Greenhill recommends acous- 
tical tile on ceilings and rear walls, 
movable seats, and air conditioning 
or forced-air ventilation. 





Onn ame 


= = @ The only conclusion to 
this special report on closed-circuit 
television . . . is that there is no 
conclusion. Experiments are now 
going on regarding CC-TV. Many 
more will be set up in the years 
ahead. It seems likely, however, 
that TV has entered the classroom 
to stay. The real questions seem to 
be “How can it best be used? and 
“How widely should it be applied in 
the schools?” 

If you’re considering setting up 
CC-TV, or if you’d like further in- 
formation to help make up your 
mind, the following organizations 





Shakespearean miniature theatre is shown by Ed Kercheval 


a Artificial lighting fixtures, he 
says, should be mounted against the 
ceiling (NOT suspended). This will 
reduce reflections on TV receivers. 
AC outlets should be provided for 
TV receivers. 


Alexander Stoddard says that no 
elementary school building should 
be built without the following: 


1. Two or three rooms large 
enough to seat 100 to 300 pvu- 


=> Summing it up 


which have done major studies on 
the subject will be helpful to you: 

Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. (They'll have 
loads of reports on CC-TV pro- 
grams. One “must” is Alexander 
J. Stoddard’s “Schools for Tomor- 
row”. It’s free.) 

National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, 14 Gregory 
Hall, Urbana, Ill. 

Joint Council on Educational 
Television, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

U. S. Office of Education, De- 





pils each.: Rooms should be TV- 
equipped, sound-proofed, ventilated. 


2. Auditorium to seat 100-200 
pupils. It should have a small stage, 
and an “activities space” up front. 


3. Play facilities, preferably a 
covered space outdoors, where 100- 
200 pupils can play at any time of 
day without having noise interfere 
with other classes. 


4. TV studio and CC-TV appa- 
ratus connecting all parts of school. 


partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

If you have moved beyond the 
“consideration” stage and now want 
dollars and cents estimates, as well 
as practical guidance on the me- 
chanics of installing closed-circuit 
television, manufacturers of the 
equipment are an excellent addi- 
tional source of information. 

For a list of major suppliers of 
equipment for closed-circuit televi- 
sion, together with the names and 
addresses of the individuals to con- 
tact, please circle number 794 on 
the Reader Service Card. End 
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Less sun—better light 


California school provides better illumination, im- 


proved ventilation, with the use of exterior louvers. 


= = w Adequate lighting —in 
classrooms is not solely a matter of 
brightness. Architects and engineers 
have come to learn that it is, rather, 
a question of balancing that bright- 
ness within the field of vision. 

Thus, under certain conditions 
better visual results can be obtained 
by actually reducing the amount of 
light available within a room, if the 
amount of outside glare is reduced 
at the same time. 

This is the principle which guided 
the designers and builders of the 
John Muir Junior High School, Bur- 
bank, Calif., when they erected 
their building about five years ago. 
Principal Robert D. Leland has 
pointed out that the adjustable 
louvers have made it possible to use 
projection equipment in every room 
of the building, have materially re- 
duced vandalism and have provided 
better control of room ventilation. 


Help program 


“Generally speaking,” he says, 
“ the louvers have had a positive ef- 
fect upon our instructional program 
and the over-all appearance of the 
school.” 

For countless years it has been 
recognized that insulation is essen- 
tial for the comfort of building oc- 
cupants; architects and builders have 
always made use of the latest ma- 
terials available to minimize trans- 
mission of the sun’s heat through 
walls and roofs. Today, therefore, 
windows remain as the areas that 
admit more heat per square foot 
than any other part of a building. 

Engineers agree that a sun con- 
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trol device, concerned with both 
heat and glare, must accomplish 
these things: 

1. Exclude solar heat. 

2. Keep out glare of sun and sky. 

3. Admit sufficient reflected and 
diffused light to provide optimum 
natural lighting conditions. 

4. Distribute light evenly over a 
given area. 

5. Compensate for variable 
weather conditions and for the 
movement of the sun. 


Louvers do job 

Lemlar louvers, as employed at 
the John Muir school, have fulfilled 
these requirements through their ex- 
terior location, by parallel vane ar- 


rangement and by virtue of their 
adjustability. 

In addition to their role as con- 
trollers of light and heat conditions, 
exterior louvers protect window 
glass from rain and snow and from 
breakage; vandalism at John Muir 
is said to have been reduced to neg- 
ligible proportions. The initial ex- 
pense, as well as the maintenance 
costs of inside blinds and drapes, is 
entirely eliminated when louvers are 
substituted. Ideal classroom temper- 
atures, keeping students alert and 
attentive, are said to result from 
their use. 


For further information circle 
number 792 on the Reader Service 
Card. 


Louvers on windows of every classroom in the John Muir Jr. High School 





guarantee proper lighting, heat control. 
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For the finest typing preparation 


train your students on the IBM— 
the electric they’re most likely 


to use in business! 


RIBBON 











From classroom to office, the switch is to electrics—and IBM is the favorite by far! 


Today more and more businessmen are switching to electric type- 
writers because they're assured of better, more distinguished typing. 
And the IBM is the favorite by far! That’s why, for future jobs in 
the business world, student training on an IBM is very important. 

And since the IBM is the simplest electric in design and operation 
—the most dependable in performance . . . school administrators will 
find its maintenance cost is amazingly low. 


Your IBM representative will show you the surprisingly low per- 
student cost of IBM Electrics for your school. Why not call him today? 


















A new locker lock by Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., who for 
over a century has spoken to its vast trade in government, 
institutions, and commerce in terms of security and fine 
quality. For security and durability are the keynotes of a 
good, dependable lock. oo 
The value of this know-how cannot be over-estimated in 
terms of durability, security, function and operation. Com-. 
pare any lock with the new S/G 8020 locker lock features 
shown on the check list below. We know you’ll agree, the 
S/G 8020 will become the standard by which other makes 
will be measured. : 


. . . And perhaps the best news of all—The S/G 8020 
COSTS NO MORE than other makes now in use. 


[\, ‘Mey-proct disk mintehion exprosive daitin ef thee. 


ZA Combinetions may be since highce as ae without 


opening the door or disassem| \ 
A Screw assembly (no rivets) means maintenance on the spot. 


. 


















Centralized feeding: 
solving the garbage 
disposal problem 


= = = Hot lunches for an entire school district of 
21 schools, are being successfully prepared at one 
central kitchen in the Norwalk-La Mirada, Calif., area. 

An average of 5,500 meals each day is being pre- 
pared and sent to the school cafeterias in the 15 sq. 
mi. district; the food is shipped in electrically heated 
or chemically refrigerated compartments of specially 
designed carts which are placed on trucks. 

According to Bruce B. Butler, assistant superin- 
tendent, the central kitchen, which is equipped to sup- 
ply 10,000 meals each day if necessary, has these 
advantages: 

1. It assures constant and rigid quality control at 

all stages of food preparation. 

2. Fewer trained personnel are required to staff 

the operation. 


3. Valuable floor space—saved through design of 
kitchenless school cafeterias—can be made avail- 
able for classroom use. 


4. Taxpayers are spared the initial expense of 
equipping each new school with a complete 
kitchen and later maintenance costs. 

5. Students may be charged less for lunch because 
of the savings realized through preparing meals 
in the central kitchen. 


Raw food stuffs and partially-prepared foods are 
delivered to a warehousing area, at the far left of the 
central building, to be stored until needed. 

Components of the lunch under preparation each 
day are placed on a conveyor belt spanning the kitch- 
en’s rear wall. The belt picks up the completed dishes 
as it passes through a sandwich-making station, salad 
and vegetable preparation area, hot food section, meat 
department and bakery. 

It finally deposits pans of ready-to-serve courses 
near a cart loading station, opening directly onto the 
truck loading platform at one side of the building. 


Meals placed on carts 


As the pans of completed courses are deposited at 
the end of the conveyor belt, they are placed in the 
heated or refrigerated compartments of the carts. 

Three rows of railroad-type trucks and an over- 
head bank of electric cords make it possible to load 
a trio of carts at one time and keep the electric com- 
partments warm until trucks arrive to carry them to 
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How a California school district 
solved a major obstacle to a 


smooth-working feeding program. 


the schools. After these carts are loaded, they are 
rolled to the rear of the area, and three more are 
moved into loading position. 

The trucks are backed up to the loading platform, 
their hydraulic tail gates lowered, and the carts moved 
aboard. When the carts arrive at the school, they are 
set into the counters as warming tables. 

Installations at each of the system’s 21 schools are 
very similar. Students file in the right side of the 
cafeteria to receive food from the “warming tables” 
and pay for their meals. 

After they have finished eating, the students pass 
by a window at the cafeteria’s left, on their way to 
the playground. Monitors are stationed at this window 
to see that silverware is placed in a basket and paper 
cartons and straws in another container. The trays 
themselves are passed through the window to a student 
helper. 

All 21 carts are generally back at the central kitchen 
by 3:30 p.m. 

One major problem that faced the district was gar- 
bage disposal. When the central kitchen was first set 
up, in 1951, food waste had to be carried through the 
kitchen to garbage cans and cases. Twenty-nine con- 
tainers were filled daily. 

A special room had to be put aside in which to store 
the waste containers until they could be carted away. 
The same problem in miniature confronted each of 
the schools the kitchen served. 

In 1954, when the central kitchen was remodeled, 
Waste King garbage disposal units were brought into 
the kitchens. Two heavy-duty commercial units were 
placed in the central kitchen at points where most 
food waste originates. 

This point of origin system completely eliminated 
the need for garbage cans. One unit alone, in the 
vegetable preparation area, pulverized during a period 
of just three hours as much waste as had been placed 
in 24 containers. 

At the same time, each school was equipped with 
a smaller food disposer unit, equipped with an over- 
head spray rinse assembly to help wash waste directly 
into the sewer system. A special safety guard top and 
a silverguard are built into the machines. 

This makes it possible for a student to scrape food 
from plates into the machine, saving the expense of 
hiring professional help. End 
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RUGGED 
DUTY! 


Six vertical 
welded uprights 


Reinforced drawer 
rey oT Tal tale Es 


Outer shell inter- 
Ko¥a acto Melale MY 7-1 fel-Te| 


Life-time cradle 


suspension 


Proved 
.. best by test! 


Every Bentson user knows and appreciates the 
value of sound, durable construction. Bentson Top- 
Flite Files work smoother ...look better and last 
longer. That's because they are made better! 


Whatever your filing needs may be... Bentson 
has itl 


A FILE FOR EVERY NEED 
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“WEAR and REMOVAL 
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What is STYLE? 


is on the itself; they'll tell. you one finish lasts as ‘another STYLE is a completely synthetic floor 
. “sg di in the wearing qualities of the two; they ‘mislead y believing your finish consisting of long-wearing co- 
__ floors ase welt-protected when the floors aren't protected at ; polymer plastic resins, dispersed in 


oe ad SCE hy film left by floor Finite con : 


water emulsion form. Producing a 
longer-lasting, protective finish on 
floors, it is designed to replace self- 
polishing floor waxes. It has high wa- 
ter resistance — (permits damp mop- 
ping)—yet it is easily removed by 
ordinary wax stripping methods. A 
coating of STYLE is dirt-resistant and 
scuff-resistant—retains its initial bril- 
liance longer than any wax product. 
This means lower labor costs while 
maintaining excellent appearance. 


How does STYLE’S “Veri-Fire” Work? 


Simple, very simple . . . a portable 
black light is held above the STYLE 
finished floor. Immediately, like a 
touch of magic, the looking glass 
fluorescence in the STYLE finish takes 
fire and TELLS: 


. If application is complete and uniform. 
. If good leveling has been obtained. 
. If the finish requires re-application. 
. If there's too much build-up. 

. If stripping has been complete. P 


Ut wn — 


Right before your eyes the true con- 
dition of the floor finish has been 
positively determined. You can then 
take the necessary steps as indicated | 
by the black light analysis. ) 





What does this Tracer mean to you? 
It means that with the use of STYLE 


on your floors, you can keep tight con- 
trol over your maintenance program 

. Eliminate wasted man hours... 
Eliminate excessive use of materials 

. This gives proof positive at all 
times that you have a quality product. 
This guarantees dollar savings to you. 


Only STYLE Dares fo Tell! 


Only STYLE can risk the “Veri-Fire’’ 
Performance Tracer! 





Only STYLE /ets you see for yourself! 





Look in the Looking Glass! 


Without obligation we will send our 
representative and his “black light” 
to demonstrate right on your own 
is a ir. floor that STYLE is a revolutionary 
Fes p teers hes See product with revolutionary perform- 
. ie 4 . We _ance control . . . SEEING IS 
} eg 3 BELIEVING. Just write us on your 
‘e } . ' : letterhead. But do it TODAY. 


Ve TAL! INCORPORATED 


—_ 4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 








WEST COAST PLANT @ MODESTO, CALIF. 
Vestal Products are Worehoused in all Principal Cities 





(For more information, see last page) 
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What's right . . . and what's wrong 





continued from page 41 


purpose rooms. A combination ‘“au- 
ditorium-gymnasium-cafeteria” was 
built in more than a quarter of 
the schools. Combination “gym- 
nasium-auditoriums” were  con- 
structed by 22% and “auditorium- 
cafeterias” by 17%. A “gymnasium- 
cafeteria” was built by just 6%. 
Less than half of the respondents 
expressed complete _ satisfaction 
with their type of combination! 
Although most schools reported 
their multi-purpose rooms were be- 
ing used for the activities for which 
they were constructed, more than 
a quarter had scheduling difficulties. 


ae Plan for 


Communication 





Communications have become a 
major problem in the modern 
school. Three types in particular 


must be considered during construc- 


tion phases. These are: communi- | 


cation with the world (television); 
communication with the home (tele- 
phone); and communication within 
the building (intercoms). 

Although the great majority of 
schools built during the decade 
studied did not wire their buildings 
for television and radio, during the 
last two years encompassed by the 
survey, the trend was_ reversed. 
Further, of all the schools that had 
wired for television, only one found 
it in any way less than satisfactory. 
More than one-third of the schools 
that had failed to wire for tele- 
vision found this unsatisfactory. 

Many children have need to call 
their homes during the day. If the 
office phones are the only ones 
availabie this can cause a serious 
tie-up on the lines. With this in 
mind, more than half the schools 
constructed put in public toll tele- 








Many Place Their Washfountains 
in Corridors for Boys and Girls 


Some school authorities and architects prefer placing Bradley Wash- 
fountains only in main washrooms—while others put a smaller number 
there but place Washfountains also in corridors near rest-rooms, near 
cafeterias, in art classrooms or workshops. 

Wherever used, they provide more washing facilities in less space at 
lower installation cost ... To help you decide, write today for our well 


illustrated Catalog 5601... 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2343 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BRADIEV 


We 


- Write for 
Catalog 5601 





Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


(For more information, see last page) 
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phones for the use of the students. 
In almost 85% of the schools, the 
phones were at a special low height. 

Intercommunication systems have 


been installed in 88% of the 
schools surveyed. The importance 
of such systems has, of course, 
been increased by the construction 
of sprawling school plants that 
cause teaching areas to be widely 
separated. In some of the schools 
(29%) it was possible to com- 
municate between classrooms, but 
most schools evidently did not feel 
this was necessary. In more than 
half of the schools, it is possible 
for the office to communicate with 
individual classrooms. In general, 
from an ethical point of view, a sys- 
tem which makes it possible to listen 
in on classrooms was considered 
undesirable, although in most sys- 
tems a light appears in the class- 
room when the circuit is open. 


Corridors can be 


useful 





Despite the opinion of many 
leading architects and schoolhouse 
theoreticians, corridors are usually 
designed into buildings and the peo- 
ple working in the schools find them 
desirable. 

Better than 97% of the schools 
studied had corridors. There were 
twice as many double-loaded as 
single-loaded corridors, and some 
schools made use of both types. 
Only 1% of the reporting schools 
expressed dissatisfaction. 

One interesting development is 
that corridors are not being used 
just for passageways. Schools re- 
ported that they were put into use 
for rainy-day activities, community 
meetings, showing films, and as art 
galleries. Using the corridors in this 
way answered many critics who 
contended that corridors should be 
eliminated because “they serve no 
educational purpose.” 

On the other hand, the few 
schools that had no corridors, it 
must be reported, showed little dis- 
satisfaction with the construction. 

Many schools indicated that they 
used outdoor corridors. Of these, 
93.5% left them uncovered and al- 
most one-third expressed dissatis- 
faction with the results. 

(More details of Dr. Phillips’ 
study in a future issue.) End 
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For safer fl 
with beauty 
that lasts... 
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Use quality floor waxes containing 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient 


You benefit two ways with floor wax containing 
“Lud6x”’: First, there’s the skid resistance ‘““Ludox”’ 
adds. Tiny, transparent spheres of ‘““Ludox”’ exert a 
snubbing action with every footstep . . . give sure- 
footed traction. Second, you get the lasting beauty 
only a fine natural wax can give your floors . . . and 


it’s easy to keep floors beautiful, because scratches 


Double-action rug and upholstery shampoos — 
a new use for LUDOX® — New shampoos containing 
**Ludox”’ clean and treat rugs against resoiling in just 
one application. ‘“Ludox” fills microscopic fiber crev- 
ices . . . protects surface so dust and dry dirt don’t 
cling. Dirt stays on surface for easy removal. 





LUDOX 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 


and scuffs can be buffed out, without rewaxing. 

Be sure to have your maintenance man use a floor 
wax containing “Ludox,” Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredi- 
ent ... give your floors the appearance you want, 
plus added safety underfoot. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Department, 
Room N-2533L, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Two top companies unite 
to bring educators 


| The Best in Closed-Circuit TV 








See for your self! don’t settie for any 
closed-circuit television until you’ve seen how completely 
the GPL/NTS Team answers all your school needs! 








You'll see GPL equipment — finest in the field! 
Closed-circuit television that has had to be the best 
to achieve its pre-eminent position in military, broad- 
cast, and industrial TV! 


You'll get the quality that made GPL equipment 
the inevitable choice for front-page “firsts” in closed- 
circuit programs — the Salute to Eisenhower Din- 
ners, which linked 52 cities— the Heart Video-Clinic, 
viewed by 35,000 medical specialists — the General 
Motors Motorama, celebrating its 50 millionth car 
— the nationwide theatre broadcasts of heavyweight 
championship fights. 


GPL leadership in designing TV for direct instruc- 
tion, teacher training, magnification, and other spe- 
cial needs has made it the first choice for pioneering 
educational TV installations at over 30 schools and 
universities.* 90% of the nation’s educational TV 


. stations using video recorders are also GPL-equip, ed. 


GPL equipment is simple to operate, versatile, 
surprisingly inexpensive. There’s a full line of closed- 
circuit equipment to fit the needs of a single school 
or an entire school system. 


National Theatre Supply Company, a promi- 
nent supplier of projection and auditorium equip- 
ment for schools, has teamed up with GPL to assume 
complete responsibility for all your School TV needs. 


*Details on request. 








Branches in principal cities 
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Both are member companies of the highly respected 
GPE Group. 


Call on the Educational Television Division of NTS 
for free demonstration in your school of how this 
GPL/NTS set-up answers all your needs. A national 
network of company offices — the largest nationwide 
sales and service organization offering TV equip- 
ment for schools — brings an NTS representative as 
close as your telephone! 


Technically trained and with over 30 years of 
experience in field service, your NTS representative 
is qualified to help you at every step in choosing, 
installing, and maintaining your closed-circuit TV. 


He will sit down with you, your school committee, 
or your architect, to discuss the preliminary require- 
ments of a TV installation. He will give you practical 
advice on the selection of the right equipment. He 
will take full responsibility for delivery and installa- 
tion, financing if required. He will follow through by 
instructing teachers and students in its everyday use. 


Maintenance is no problem with NTS! Parts 
and service are promptly available anywhere in the 
United States. Your NTS representative is steeped 
in the tradition of “the show must go on,” so he 
stands ready to help in any emergency — anywhere 
— at any hour of the day or night. 


The GPL/ NTS Team.....:| 
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1. FIRST MEETING with NTS representa- + 
tive is discussion of school’s problems. He shows 
GPL equipment, describes operation. 








Fos set alin 


2. GPL CLASSROOM CAMERA gives 3. GPL VIEW- FINDER camera, for studio or classroom use. Makes it easy to follow 
all students front-row seats at science, laboratory every move made by the instructor. Light and compact, it draws little current. Plugs into 
and other demonstrations. ordinary electrical outlet. 


~ 





4. BRIGHT, WALL-SIZE TV PROJEC- 5. SINGLE-UNIT CAMERA 6. INSTRUCTING students to operate 


TOR lets 1,000 people watch broadcasts picked (GPL “500’’) has built-in controls. You GPL equipment, NTS man explains how to 
up “off the air,” or closed-circuit programs, in can add accessories to expand system use view-finder camera. Depend on him for 
school auditoriums or in large multi-purpose rooms. as your school’s needs increase. service any time, anywhere. 





. 


For free demonstration or more information, write or phone collect to Mr. H. Barnett, 
Director, Educational Television Products Division, National Theatre Supply Company, 
92 Gold Street, New York 38, N. Y.; BEekman 3-4170. 





2 
INSWaINO® 
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P NATIONAL 
4. Single source for all your TV needs.) | === 7 


See us at A.A.S.A. meetings in San Francisco and Cleveland 





(For more information, -see last page) 
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For today’s crisis in Science 


...an ADVANCED 


aati isteods Mo) Mi C-t-Lejalial>mr-lalialeal-1i) o 


Why do so many children dislike arithmetic? Why is it 
that many really good students depart from school 
ill-equipped to meet the demands of our scientific 
society? Considering questions such as these, the 
Nola Rel-m Oro] (ol) Cob ilate Maatolaaliat-m elu] oXolah Miler Me -bZ-1 (0) o-1o 
oMal-SwAmolohZelia-to Melo) olcelelaa i om ial-Mii-tolaulile me) Mel at ial 
metic. Based on the studies of Dr. Howard: F. Fehr, 
lal-Xoke Mo) Misl- Ol-) lola tul-al me) MEE -Tolaallale ol mM atohil-uilehilay 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, the techniques 
involve the use of classroom calculators. Results have 
shown that calculator-assisted classes are more pro- 
Lira -tal Meola) o)a-lal-lale Mile] a-Melale Ml oY-taale] oS Murloct mii) slog celal 
of all, enjoy arithmetic more. The nature and phi- 
losophy of calculator teaching are clearly stated in 
Monroe's new booklet: ‘Arithmetic Minus Mystery 
Equals Understanding.” For a competent understand- 
Tale MOM Mm Lal-Mm o1ee)>) (lui Who) Mol at islul-tilemmi-Xolaallale MEET -lale Mm cols 
your free copy today: Educational Department, 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Orange, 
New Jersey. 


@ 


(For more information, see last page) 
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The Tulsa Plan 


continued from page 38 





this to say about his summer’s work 
at Pan American: “The contact was 
invaluable. It was possible to learn 
the professionals’ methods and the 
way they approach a problem and 
the speed with which they get a job 
done even when there is no pressure 
on them. Seeing how a scientist or- 
ganizes his work was of great value 
to me. Also, these friends in indus- 
try now want more than ever to help 
the schools. Now that I know some 
of them through personal day-to- 
day contact, I do not hesitate to call 
on them for assistance.” 


Other areas of help 

These are some of the areas in 
which local industry is already aid- 
ing the Tulsa school system. There 
are others. For example: companies 
are donating films and filmstrips. 
They are making available to the 
schools materials for display and 


D F in Tulsa: A co-operative approach 


@ The letters DE stand for some- 











thing special: Distributive Education. Basically this 
means that students go to school for half a day; work 
the other half. School subjects and the work they do 
on the job are coordinated. Only students who have 
acceptable grades can participate in the DE pro- 
gram. In Tulsa DE has been in operation for 20 years. 

Three of the city’s five high schools have the pro- 
gram, with 105 students participating. 

An advisory committee of 21 representatives from 
downtown and suburban business firms, plus princi- 
pals of the high schools, and other educators, is 
responsible for the program. 

The committee meets twice a year, or as many 
times as special meetings are necessary. Members 
help provide jobs for the pupils enrolled in the pro- 
gram and work with school personnel in suggesting 
the kinds of materials that might be included in the 
classroom work. 

Each Christmas season pre-Christmas training 
classes are set up after school for students who wish 
to work during the Christmas shopping rush. Follow- 
ing this training, students who have obtained jobs 
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Chemistry Teacher John C. Newton, of Webster 
High School, sets up a test on a microphotometer 
in an oil company’s research laboratory. 






are excused from classes for one week preceding 
Christmas (if their scholastic standing is adequate) 
for work in Tulsa retail stores. This provides a sub- 
stantial pool of extra help to local merchants and 
gives students firsthand business experience. More 
than 400 students worked in retail stores this past 
year. 

The distributive education program is designed 
primarily for students who would otherwise find it 
financially difficult if not impossible to continue their 
studies. 

Ohren Smullian, chairman of the DE advisory com- 
mittee appraises the program this way: 

“Distributive education is important for three 
reasons: 

@ It brings to the schools the thinking of business as 
it affects business training. 

@ It dramatizes to the business community that busi- 
ness education is being provided in our schools and 
that these students constitute an excellent source of 
future talent for local business. 

@ It emphasizes to students the importance of the 
training they are getting in school.” 
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exhibit purposes. They are provid- 
ing financial help to individuals or 
small groups or clubs working on 
special projects. (Sometimes $10 is 
the difference between a pupil’s 
completing or dropping an experi- 
ment.) On a larger scale Tulsa com- 
panies are either inaugurating or in- 
creasing the granting of scholarships 
to students and teachers. 

While much of the aid to schools 
in Tulsa is science oriented, it is not 
all scientific by any means. 


Printing industry helps 

Help in setting up classes in 
printing has come from the printing 
industry, which has suggested cer- 
tain types of work experiences that 
might be provided as part of the 
regular class work. 

The National Office Managers 
Association has aided in setting up 
practical courses in business educa- 
tion with an aim toward future em- 
ployment of business education pu- 
pils in local offices. 

This is what has happened in Tul- 
sa in less than one calendar year. It 
is an impressive record. The Tulsa 
Plan is still new—but not untried. 
That it works—and works well— 
is recognized by both industry and 
educators. 

That industry is pleased with the 
plan is evidenced by its steady and 
ever-increasing participation. 


Educators’ appraisal 


The educators’ appraisal is 
summed up by Dr. Mason: “Busi- 
ness and industry are giving us a 
type of assistance that has invalu- 
able worth. . . . They are bringing 
our teachers and students a first- 
hand practical point of view of peo- 
ple and organizations working di- 
rectly in the field. By participating 
in the Tulsa Plan they are also 
encouraging our teachers to im- 
prove their teaching as they become 
better acquainted with the prob- 
lems encountered by industry. Such 
vicarious experiences as these are 
most necessary in good classroom 
teaching.” 

(1f you would find an extra copy 
of this article helpful in discussions 
with business executives in your 
community, we will be happy to 
send one to you while the supply 
lasts. Circle number 793 on the 
Reader Service Card.) 
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The 30 Hour Club 


T haty hours a year doesn’t sound like a lot of time, but Tulsa has 
made that much time pay off handsomely in educational dividends. 
The Thirty Hour Club is made up of engineers, geologists, geo- 
physicists, chemists, mathematicians, physicists and other research 
personnel. It was organized primarily to concentrate volunteers in one 
common pool and to make their availability known to teachers. 


Started in 1955, the club has three goals: 





to encourage students to study science more seriously 
to help teachers improve science instruction 
to make science a more vital force in the curriculum 





Membership in the club has already reached 30. Each member volun- 
teers to give 30 hours of his time during the year to working with 
students and teachers in his own area of specialization. Teachers are 
urged to use the club’s services as they fit into the instructional and 
counseling needs in their own schools. 














The club’s brochure includes not only complete information on its 
activities but also carries an application which may be submitted by 
a prospective volunteer as his registration blank. A flip chart listing 
16 activities is included in the pamphlet and the volunteer is asked 
to check up to five of the activities in which he will participate. 

















Among the activities are: science fair judging, co-sponsoring of a 
science club, speaker at science clubs or assemblies, consultant for 
individual vocational counseling, senior adviser to institute of future 
scientists, speaker for community support groups and field trip ar- 
rangers. 





A complete file on each club member is kept in the office of the 
science supervisor. A data sheet, showing the member's area of 
specialization as well as related fields of interest is kept, and when 
a teacher makes a request for a specialized service, the club member 
is contacted and carries out his assignment. He reports his acceptance 
of the engagement, and logs his time; the teacher also reports that 
the assignment has been filled. 













Club members do not confine their service to spot assignments. For 
example, nine members are currently meeting one evening weekly 
at Tulsa’s new Edison high school with a group of chemistry students 
engaged in individual and small group experiments. 



















Recently the club proposed that they furnish, from their ranks, sub- 
stitutes for science teachers for a three-day period in March to release 
10 teachers who plan to attend the National Science Teachers con- 
vention. During this period club members would give special demon- 
strations and lectures related to their own career work. 





Dr. Scott Walker of Pan American Petroleum Corp., one of the forces 
behind the Thirty Hour Club, is realistically enthusiastic about the 
program, explaining that the success of the club is in some degree 
due to the almost complete lack of organization. 


“You get some ideas that fail simply because they are over-organ- 
ized,” he says. “We don’t organize; we just stand ready to help 
whenever the schools call on us. It’s just another example of ‘a little 
adding up to a lot.’ ” 
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How to help hard-of-hearing children 





continued from page 43 


move from classroom to classroom, 
or school to school, to give tests. 

In cases where re-testing is neces- 
sary, because the first test indicated 
major hearing loss, the operator can 
make a complete threshold test to 
learn exactly where the child’s hear- 
ing fails or refer the child to his 
physician. This can be done on the 
same portable audiometer which 
was used initially. 

“We estimate,” Mr. Singer says, 
“that in the first year of operation 
the cost per test is 40¢. That in- 
cludes everything. The machine, the 
time, even the electricity. After the 
first year the machine is paid for and 
the cost drops way down. 

“Of course there is more expen- 
sive equipment. Some schools prefer 
to give group tests first and indi- 
vidual ones later. This has certain 
advantages and some disadvantages. 
The costs on a machine for group 
testing, together with phones to han- 
dle 40 children at a time, is almost 
$1,300. Again, however, the ma- 
chine must not be considered just a 
one year proposition.” 

And what do hearing experts 
hope to accomplish by testing chil- 
dren in school? “The earlier we 
learn about a hearing deficiency, 
the more we can do about it,” Mr. 
Singer states. “If the trouble is lo- 
cated early enough, often we can 
cure it with medical treatment. 

“Even if this is not possible, we 
can help the hard-of-hearing child 
by such measures as placing him 
in the front row of a classroom, 
giving him special attention in read- 
ing and speech classes, and gen- 
erally by being aware of his prob- 
lem. In some cases a hearing aid 
may be recommended. The teacher 
who takes care to enunciate more 
carefully when she is working with 
a hard-of-hearing child, accom- 
plishes a great deal in helping him 
overcome his problem. 

“Of course, not all hearing prob- 
lems can be cured, nor are all 
caught early enough to be handled 
within the framework of a regular 
class. For this reason some schools 
have set up regular courses in au- 
ditory rehabilitation. These can be 
taught inexpensively because no 
equipment is necessary. A speech 
therapist can help most students. 
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Some schools have a therapist 
come in just once a week to work 
with a group of children. They get 
very good results. 

“There is another place where the 
special class can help, since the 
child can learn how to use a hearing 
aid and to feel at ease with it.” 

It has been estimated that it costs 
about $300 to have a child repeat 
a grade. If, because his hearing 


problem is known a child can keep 
up with his correct grade, that in it- 
self saves a school district a con- 
siderable sum of money. 

“T suspect you would find that in 
schools where a hearing conserva- 
tion program has been instituted,” 
Mr. Singer concluded, “the district 
has actually saved money in the 
long run,” and has made a child 
happier. 


For more information on hearing conservation, circle number 790 on the Reader Service Card. 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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PANTRY FAUCETS 











FIBERGLASS UNIT 


- with Squared ends for 
—} flush mounting in 











4 
| continuous counters 





For commercial, school, industrial and residential use... 
HAWS Series 2800 is a one-piece fiberglass molded unit with in- 
tegral receptor and deck-top. No cracks or joints for water ac- 
cumulation. It’s specifically designed for simple installation in 
continuous counters; squared ends butt snugly against adjac- 
ent counters. Decks slope to receptor for complete, unhindered 
drainage. 


Fiberglass finish is colorful and durable! You can choose from 


five decorator colors at no extra cost! Choose your pantry faucet 
and fountain fixtures, too, from HAWS complete line of facilities 


for every purpose. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, SCHOOL OFFICIALS ... here’s an idea worthy of 
your attention. Write for illustrated literature, today. 


LABORATORY FAUCETS 











DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


(For more information, see last page) 

















Problem Solving Clinic: “Convertible Schools” 





continued from page 33 


ing in at least the three lower grades 
and try to make the transition from 
home to school as painless as pos- 
sible. The formal grown-up atmos- 
phere of a high school is not help- 
ful to the transition period.” 


QUESTION 3: 


All of the panelists were more 
or less in agreement that ultimate 
conversion would not require major 
structural changes. Ketchum and 
Sharp summed up: “Major struc- 


QUESTION 4: 


Curtis & Davis: ““We feel it could be 
properly done economically, but 
great care would necessarily have 
to be exerted to maintain the proper 
scale for the two different uses. 
Care would also be needed to main- 


tural changes could easily be avoided 
with careful initial planning. But 
conversion costs may be relatively 
high unless considerable time is 
available for the actual conversion 


junior-senior structure at one time?” 


Caudill, Rowlett, Scott: “Certainly 
the building of any structure under 
two different bid lettings, in differ- 
ent years, would impose a penalty 
insofar as costs are concerned. This 
cost involves a contractor moving 
equipment onto a site and setting 
up operations at two different 
times. Under normal conditions, we 
would feel safe in saying that the 
penalty would be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 5% of the com- 
bined costs of the two stages of the 
construction. This percentage, how- 
ever, would vary according to the 
size of the project, the area in 
which the building is built, and the 
nature of the building itself.” 


Perkins & Will: “Building in two 
stages always costs more than build- 
ing at one time. First, because it 
involves two separate contractual 
operations and, second, because in 
an inflationary situation such as we 
have now, construction costs for 
the second phase will inevitably be 


78 


higher than for the initial phase.” 


Warren H. Ashley: “We _ believe 
that building in two stages would 
cost possibly 10% more than build- 
ing the entire building at one time. 
However, to construct a building 
with more rooms than you need 
to start with is expensive, too. You 
have to maintain these rooms 
whether they are occupied or not. 
Another factor is that you will be 
paying interest on money used.” 


Ketchum and Sharp: “Assuming 
unchanging building costs, any 
significant difference in the cost of 
building a school in one stage or 
two is more apt to depend on fac- 
tors other than volume of building. 
These factors might include: (1) 
the incapability of a smaller local 
contractor to handle the combined 
project (thus missing a possibly 
lower cost in doing them sepa- 
rately); or (2) missing the services 
of a larger, more efficient contrac- 


tain the proper atmosphere, which 
is quite different in an elementary 
school and a junior-senior high 
school.” 


Caudill, Rowlett, Scott: “We are 
convinced that such a school could 
be built properly and at no penalty 
in cost. And we see no reason why 
the approach to a solution such as 
this should in any way dilute the 
educational value of the building.” 


Do you believe such a structure could be designed so that conversion 
would not require major structural changes or excessive costs? 


period. In short, true flexibility is 
not a free commodity, but in given 
circumstances it may well be eco- 
nomical as compared with its alter- 
natives.” 


“Assuming that building costs stay constant, do you believe that build- 
ing in two stages would cost very much more than building the entire 


tor who would not be interested in 
the separate projects. Another cost 
factor is the type of planning which 
might (or might not) make a fu- 
ture addition easy to construct and 
simple to relate to the initial me- 
chanical systems.” 


Curtis & Davis: “Building any proj- 
ect in more than one stage is 
usually more expensive than con- 
structing the entire plant under one 
contract—but this cost might not 
be excessive.” 


Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Menden- 
hall: “The major difference in cost 
would be in the contractor’s over- 
head and salaries for job superin- 
tendents and the like. Salaries for 
overhead of administrative school 
personnel would also be double. 
Assuming the two stages of con- 
struction were sizeable, say a half- 
million dollars or more, the ma- 
terials used in both stages would 
be purchased in quantity. No ap- 
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preciable savings on materials 
would be realized if it were built 
as a unit. If the two stages were 
relatively small, then the overhead 
costs might get a little out of line. 
We would like to add that building 
costs are not, and will not be, con- 
stant for some years to come. The 
six basic trades on the West Coast 


QUESTION 5: 


Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Menden- 
hall: “Our opinion is that it is, at 
best, a makeshift. As far as con- 
struction, design and use as a plant 
is concerned, there is no great 
problem. Should the plant be op- 
erated as an elementary, junior 
high and senior high school, or any 
combination at any stage, there will 
be problems from an administrative 
standpoint . . . We are afraid that 
the whole idea is to save tax money 
and a lot of bother to the board 
members. This situation would re- 
flect poor thinking, since actually 
much more money will eventually 
be spent in trying to patch up an 
incongruous situation. We believe 
the idea of a convertible school is 
more of an educational problem 
than a school design problem. We 
can design for almost any situation, 
but the human factor sometimes 
takes over, and we tend to forget 
the basic reason for building schools 
is to train our youngsters and allow 


‘them proper growth. . . . More- 


over, we believe that the premise 
is erroneous for several reasons. If 
the present high school will handle 
the students from the present ele- 
mentary school, and no more ele- 
mentaries are needed, then no more 
high schools are needed beyond 
meeting the momentary bulge. The 
birth rate trend is continuing.” 


Caudill, Rowlett, Scott: “It is our 
feeling that the idea of the con- 
vertible school is a very real and 
practical solution to the situation 
outlined. So far as general class- 
room areas are concerned, it is dif- 
ficult for members of our firm ac- 
tually to see too much difference 
between classrooms for elementary 
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are just now negotiating three-to- 
five year contracts, with additional 
fringe benefits and set yearly wage 
raises, which will be reflected in 
future building costs. Certain basic 
work should be done under the 
first contract, such as doing all the 
grading, drainage, streets, practical 
amounts of paving, and layout of 


grades and classrooms for high 
school grades. One of the most im- 
portant characteristics of a good 
classroom is space which is flexible 
enough for a teacher with imagina- 
tion to use to the best advantage. 
The equipment and educational 
tools are the items which really 
measure the difference between the 
elementary and high school teach- 
ing programs. The design of space 
with flexible movable partitions, for 
example, would certainly impose 
no limitation upon the conversion 
of space to serve any desired use. 
Since the building elements that 
really distinguish the difference be- 
tween a primary and secondary 
situation exist in such facilities as 
an auditorium, gymnasium, band 
room, home economics areas, sci- 
ence laboratories, etc., we see no 
reason why the plan would not be 
a practical consideration.” 


Warren H. Ashley: “We think the 
general idea of a convertible school 
is practicable if it is designed as a 
high school and used temporarily 
as an elementary school. We do 
not believe that it would be prac- 
ticable or economical to design it 
as an elementary with the ultimate 
hope of converting it to a high 
school. Such a procedure would be 
extremely expensive. However, we 
think the answer to this hypotheti- 
cal problem would be to build a 
new high school and move the high 
school pupils into it immediately 
and convert the present high school 
facilities over to elementary use.” 


Curtis & Davis: “The suggestion 
of a convertible school that could 
be built in stages presupposes that 


the utilities. The utilities should 
be set for flow and capped for easy 
future connection. The buildings 
should be planned so that a future 
contractor can get in and out, so 
that he has logical areas designated 
for his future construction storage, 
and so that he can work outside 
of the school circulation pattern.” 


What is your over-all opinion, as a practicing schoolhouse architect, 
of the general idea of this convertible school? 


the growth of the elementary pupils 
will not overtax present primary 
elementary facilities. We believe 
this will not prove to be the case.” 


Perkins & Will: “Our over-all op- 
inion is that the general idea of a 
convertible school is perfectly rea- 
sonable but we doubt if it will do 
much toward easing the school 
housing situation. Patterns today in 
rapidly growing areas indicate a 
pretty substantial need for high 
school and junior high school chil- 
dren right along with the ele- 
mentary groups so, rather than con- 
vertible schools, you find yourself 
simply building as many of both 
kinds of schools as you possibly 
can afford—and keeping it up.” 


Ketchum and Sharp: “Actually, 
every school building (or any 
othér publicly used building for 
that matter) should be built for 
flexibility in future planning. 
Though flexibility costs more in- 
itially, the one certain prospect is 
that programs of educational needs 
will change continually and schools 
should be able to change with them. 
True flexibility or convertibility 
means more than just relocatable 
partitions. It involves possible 
changes in lighting, electrical serv- 
ices, heating, ventilation and other 
equipment, as well as possible var- 
iations in relationships of indoor 
space to each other and to the out- 
of-doors. In this era of rapid change 
in our ways of working, playing and 
studying, our buildings should stay 
‘loose’ in order to maintain their 
ability to keep step with the times. 
Until now, at least, the emphasis 
has been on short term savings. 
This must be changed.” End 
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New line of shop 
equipment is shown 


A complete new line of steel shop 
equipment has been announced by 
the Borroughs Manufacturing Co. 


News from the business firms serving your schools 


The manufacturer calls the equip- 
ment ideal for various operations in 
schools and universities. Each item is 
sturdy, functional, good looking and 
economically priced, and was designed 
with both the buyer and the student 


GAYLORD BINDERS 
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PAMPHLET BINDERS 
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bling and handling, attractive 
appearance, and the dura- 
bility librarians have come to 
expect of all products built to 


SHELF BINDERS 






SPEEDY BINDERS 


direct. 








CASE BINDERS 





MULTIBINDERS 


Design, materials and 
workmanship are combined 
to give you ease of assem- 


Gaylord standards. 


For complete information 
and price lists, consult your 
Gaylord catalog . . . or write 
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(For more information, see last page) 





in mind. It is available in either grey 
or green. 

The line includes 21 work benches, 
portable and semi-portable units, two 
utility carts, eight different styles of 





tool stands, two shop desks and a 
table. 

Accessory components for the basic 
work bench comprise shelves, drawer 
units, footrests, guards, ledges, porta- 
ble fittings and pressedwood top cov- 
ering. Back panels and end panels 
are also available. 

For more information, circle num- 
ber 798 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vending machines 
serve milk drinks 


A variety of milk drinks can be 
served from two new vending ma- 
chines produced by Glascock Bros. 
Manufacturing Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Served in cups, cold milk, flavored 
milk and a new pre-mixed “chocolate 
shake” drink with a milk base are 
available from the machines. Served at 
a constant temperature of 32° to 33°, 
the liquids are aerated between the 
tanks and the cup, a step which is 
said to add markedly to the flavor. 

Each vending machine holds either 
two 5-gallon or two 10-gallon con- 
tainers of milk product, and can serve 
as many as 380 drinks without refill- 
ing. The machines can be adjusted to 
serve eny size drink up to eight 
ounces. The cabinets are lined with 
stainless steel and are said to meet 
health department standards and ap- 
proval by local health officials in 36 
states. 


For more information, circle num- 
ber 789 on the Reader Service Card. 


New viewfinder TV 
camera chain introduced 


A new viewfinder television camera 
chain for classroom or studio use has 
been introduced by General Precision 
Laboratory Inc. 

The compact TV system, known as 
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GPL Model PD-250, consists of a 
vidicon camera with 5” electronic 
viewfinder, four lens turret and ei- 
ther portable or rack mounted cam- 
era control unit. A control console 
equipped with 14” picture monitor, 
5” waveform monitor, and rack 
mounted camera control unit with 
remote control panel is available for 
studio installations. 

The 28 pound TV _ camera is 
equipped with high definition 5” view- 
finder with aperture correction, front 
and back tally lights and intercom. 
The four lens turret is manually 
operated from the back of the camera. 


For more information circle num- 
ber 796 on the Reader Service Card. 


Lightweight vacuum 
does heavyweight job 


A new, all-purpose, wet-dry vacuum 
cleaner, claimed to be the first in the 
low price field with moisture-proof mo- 
tor, 10 gallon capacity tank, easy-roll 
wheels, handle and tool basket, is be- 
ing introduced by Clarke Sanding Ma- 
chine Co. of Muskegon, Michigan. 

The new vacuum cleaner is report- 
ed to clean everything from floor to 
ceiling, including bare floors, walls, 
carpeting, upholstery, bins, shelves, 
venetian blinds, overhead pipes and 
furnace boilers. Attachments are avail- 
able for all jobs. 

According to Clarke, the new low 





cost unit contains many of the per- 
formance features offered by the com- 
pany’s recently introduced line of 
heavy duty vacuum cleaners. 

The new vacuum cleaner, model 
500, has handle bar and 10” wheels 
with semi-pneumatic tires for easy 
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portability. It is also equipped with a 
wire tool basket which holds most nec- 
essary vacuum Cleaning tools. 


For more information, circle num- 
ber 797 on the Reader Service Card. 


New outdoor lighting 
fixture defeats vandalism 


A new shatter-resistant outdoor 
lighting fixture, just announced by 
Silvray Lighting, Inc. and Associated 
Companies, of Bound Brook, N. J., is 
designed to eliminate the costly losses 


resulting from vandalistic breakage. 

The unit features a Plexiglass dif- 
fusing globe which is highly resistant 
to shattering and is topped by an 
aluminum reflector. All joints in the 
units are sealed by Neoprene gaskets, 
which keep out insects, dirt and rain. 
All metal parts are natural-finished 
aluminum, requiring no maintenance. 

The unit, which can be installed 
and serviced by one man, is designed 
to use incandescent, fluorescent or 
mercury vapor lamps, and either post- 
top or pendant mounting. 


For more information circle number 
799 on the Reader Service Card. 











NEW HOWMATIC “12” BENCH AND TABLE 


ONE E-A-S-Y MOTION 





OPENS IN 3 SECONDS! 
FOLDS IN 3 SECONDS! 


he new HOWMATIC “12’* bench and 

table opens or folds in one, easy, auto- 
matic action! Opened, a foolproof safety 
lock grips this 12 foot unit automatically. 
Folded, it remains securely locked, the re- 
lease bar at adult height. 

Even in close quarters, the HOWMATIC 
is compact and maneuverable: Folded, the 
HOWMATIC’s four, large swivel casters 
make the unit easy to move in all direc- 
tions. Opened, four fixed casters on bench 
legs secure the unit firmly. 

All HOWMATIC surfaces are always ex- 
posed for easy cleaning, even when the 
unit is folded. This feature—exclusive with 
the HOWMATIC “12”—cuts cleaning time 
up to 50%! 


The new, 12 ft., benchiess 
HOWMATIC “T’’. Unique Float- 
ing Action makes opening or 
closing this unit almost effortless 

. . The center, castered legs 
touch the floor at all times; the 
four corner legs touch the ground 
only when the unit is fully opened 
:--They anchor the HOWMATIC 
in place. This eliminates opening 
and closin drag, makes the 
HOWMATIC “T” almost effort- 
less to operate. 





FREE! Get complete information on 
the BIG 3 in school mobile units: (1) the 
new HOWMATIC “12” Bench and Table, 
(2) the new benchless 
HOWMATIC “T” (3) the 
6 ft. HOWE Bench and 
Table (not illustrated). 
For free, illustrated fold- 
er, use the handy cou- 
pon today! 





HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, -, 
1 Park Avenue, New York 1 16, N . Ve — 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me your free, 
illustrated folder containing complete data 
on the new HOWMATIC “12”, the new, 12 
ft. HOWMATIC “T” and the 6 ft. HOWE 
Bench and Table. 


My name. 
Title 
School 





sims diy cine tatter Get ett tien eats omnis 








Address 
City 
Zone State . 
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*Pat. Pend, 














HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 


1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
If it folds-—ask HOWE! 


(For more information, see last page) 
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KIMBALL HIGH SCHOOL, at Royal Oak, Michigan, built a 
brand-new school, got this brand-new sound system. It’s 
Stromberg-Carlson’s SS-300 type system, includes the 
special Red Telephone Emergency Alarm. 


DONDERO HIGH SCHOOL, in the same town, came 
back to Stromberg-Carlson for this SS-800 type sound 
system when they enlarged and modernized their school 
recently. Its new features and new look replace an older 
Stromberg-Carlson model purchased nearly 20 years ago. 


Listen to what goes on in these high schools! 





A voice pages clearly to any, several, or all of 
the classrooms...an English class enjoys a 
recording of Shakespeare’s Macbeth . . . music 
makes the cafeteria a pleasant place . . . a built- 
in intercom in every loudspeaker provides con- 
tact to any room—and gets an answer! 


All-in-one—All these modern methods of sound 
transmission can be yours in a school system by 
Stromberg-Carlson . . . tailored exactly to your 
requirements. 

You might want to add a radio hookup to 
rebroadcast programs of local and national in- 
terest to your students. Or include the new Red 
Telephone Emergency Alarm... lets you make 
instant loudspeaker contact everywhere in the 
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AUTO RADIOS & SPEAKERS 


PACKAGED PARTS 








STROMBERG-CARLSON 


. school from anywhere in the school. 


Pinpointed to your needs—Y our special needs— 
in audio-education or intercommunication— 
are fulfilled with a single Stromberg-Carlson 
system such as this. A sound system will be 
engineered from standard components to fit 
all your special requirements—whether you’re 
building, rebuilding, or modernizing. 

You can have a survey and proposal—with- 
out obligation—to determine the sound system 
most proper for your school. Contact your near- 
est Stromberg-Carlson representative today. Or 
drop us a card and we'll arrange for a repre- 
sentative to call on you. 

“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


HIGH FIDELITY * SOUND SYSTEMS SC A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION GD 
SCH . P | MR © : 2 
COOL SYSTEMS ° DIAL-K INTERCOM Nel Spec. Prod. Div. * Electronics Center, 1406 N. Goodman St. * Rochester 3, N. Y. @: 


Fae on™ 


Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense 


(For more information, see preceding page) 
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This magnet-holding chalkboard helps 


keep costs down to earth 


Double-duty Weldwood Chalkboard helps these children 
organize a solar system with planet symbols attached to 
magnets that cling to the glare-free writing surface. Avail- 
able in five handsome colors, Weldwood Chalkboard 
brings new functional beauty to the classroom. 

And because it’s so durable, Weldwood Chalkboard also 
brings long-range economy to school construction or re- 
modeling. Its porcelain-on-steel face never needs resur- 
facing. It won't shatter, warp, break, or buckle, thanks to 
its waterproof plywood core. And it is guaranteed for the 
life of the building. 

Available also in matching colors is Weldwood Tack- 


board — a superior bulletin board material. Special 
Weldwood aluminum trim and chalk trays complete the 
installation. A Weldwood Architects’ Service Representa- 
tive will be glad to consult with your architect or planning 
committee. There’s no obligation. 


Free School Planning Booklet. “Weldwood Produets 
for School Construction and Remodeling,” has 16 
pages of photographs showing low-maintenance 
Weldwood Products installations in schools. For your 
copy, write to: 


United States Plywood Corporation, Dept. SM3-58, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


(For more information, see page 82) 





